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CHAPTER IX. 

THE NISiEANS. 

A BRIGHT, still morning; the summits of the 
distant mountains, silvered with fresh snow, 
stood out clearly defined above their shadowy 
bases, and the air was keen and penetrating 
enough to warrant Ecebolus in wearing the loose 
wrapper trimmed with rich sables, from the hood 
of which his handsome countenance looked cheerily 
forth. It was early, and the sun had only gained 
power sufi&cient to transform into a shower of 
diamonds one of the first hoar-frosts which heralded 
the approach of winter. 

The scene was outside the walls on the training 
quarters of the Green Faction, a vast oblong of turf 
enclosed by a palisade, and correspondmg as nearly 
as possible in size and shape to the great Hip- 
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podrome in the city. Moreover, in imitation of the 
latter, it was divided for two-thirds of its length by 
a line of strong posts running down the centre, but 
leaving a broad space at either end for the passage 
of the chariots, these posts doing duty for the 
genuine spina, or backbone of the Hippodrome. A 
wide road, or as we should say, gallop, permitting 
several chariots to be driven abreast, had been cut 
completely round the enclosure ; its inner margin 
passed within six inches of the goals, or extremities 
of the spina, the closest shave on which the most 
experienced charioteer could venture at the sharp 
inside turn. The lower end of the course was 
shaped like a horseshoe, the upper was cut across 
nearly at right angles by an extensive range of low 
buildings, the stables where in peaceful times were 
housed the valuable thoroughbreds of the Faction. 
And here again certain archways, with folding doors 
opening slantwise on to the course, represented the 
carceres, or stations, from which the contending 
chariots emerged to breast the starting cord. 

Near the latter a knot of men was assembled, 
among whom might be recognized Paris the guards- 
man, Eulalius, the nephew of the Prefect, and, 
wonder of wonders ! Justinian, who had received 
from Ecebolus a special invitation to witness the 
gallop of the four splendid Nisaeans, of which the 
Tyrian was the envied owner. Although, politically, 
a strong adherent o the Blue Faction, Justinian had 
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hitherto exhibited so little interest in the contests 
of the Hippodrome, that, from a racing point of 
view, he might be considered as all but neutral. 
The present parade of the Nisasans was, in fact, 
intended more as a treat for the spectators, and for 
one spectator in particular, than as an actual trial 
of speed, for they were not yet in hard training. 
The time fixed for the races was still a long way 
off, and in the event of war it might be indefinitely 
postponed. Demas was prepared to remove his 
precious charges at any moment to a place of safety 
inside the fortifications. A splendid haul indeed 
for the Bulgarian horsemen would be the stud 
of the Green Faction ; a prize well worth a daring 
swoop. 

The one spectator mentioned above, for whose 
especial gratification the team was to be exhibited, 
was the solitary occupant of a covered carriage 
drawn by mules, and stationed on the turf at the 
point of the course furthest from the stables, and 
exactly opposite the end of the spina. Never did 
the brisk air from the Thracian uplands bring 
the light into clearer eyes or the roses into purer 
cheeks than those of Theodora. Alas ! that the 
heart was not more in accordance with the face. 

But another pair of feminine eyes besides the 
dancer's were to be gratified with a sight of the 
Nisaeans. Antonina, the charioteer's daughter, 
whose marriage with Paris was now a settled 
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thing, soon to take place, was permitted to enjoy 
on this occasion a last taste of the sweet freedom 
which she was about to resign. She had pleaded 
hard for this indulgence. "Heaven knew," she 
sighed, "that she would have enough of decorum 
and the proprieties for the rest of her life; and 
there, outside the walls at sunrise, what could it 
matter ? " The fact being, that since the difficulty 
about Belisarius, and her engagement to Paris, her 
father had considerably curtailed her opportunities 
of getting into mischief. 

As may be imagined, Justinian, albeit his out- 
ward mien was as calm and dignified as ever, 
could not help feeling distressed and embarrassed 
by the proximity of Theodora. A pang shot 
through him each time that he caught a glimpse 
of the distant figure leaning out between the 
curtains of the carriage. That was the woman 
who had been at once his great shame and his 
great joy, who alone of all womankind — no matter 
what she was — had struck the chord of his man- 
hood; over whom he had mourned, for whom he 
had importuned Heaven with his prayers, had 
passed nights of remorse and days of scheming, 
had degraded himself into acting the spy; whom 
he had stooped to supplicate and yearned to rescue, 
laying himself and his future at her wanton feet, 
and now 

His first emotion on receiving Ecebolus' invita- 
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tlon had been fierce anger ; he was almost tempted 
to send an indignant refusal to the libertine's 
courteous letter. But a moment's reflection showed 
him the unphilosophical indiscretion of such a step. 
It was at least clear that Theodora had not be- 
trayed him ; why should he betray himself ? Unless 
he intended to resume his old habits of comparative 
seclusion, to fall back upon his studies and his 
theories, and once more make his life a protest 
against the vices of society, was it not better to 
inure himself forthwith to the new part he was about 
to play in the world — to boldly look his distress 
and discomfiture in the face, and to bide his time ? 
And thus he half persuaded himself that he was 
glad of this opportunity of testing his power of 
being all things to all men under adverse circum- 
stances, and accepted the invitation. But he had 
never calculated on the presence of Theodora 
herself. 

When, following the Cappadocian's advice, he 
sounded his uncle Justin on the subject of the 
Imperial horses, the surprise and satisfaction of 
that most gallant but most illiterate veteran were 
immense. With all his pride in his nephew's 
acquirements, the general had often groaned in 
secret over that which seemed to him a lack of 
energy and manliness in his character. Even 
the glowing eulogies of Lupicina and Vigilantia, 
Justinian's mother, failed to console him ; and now 
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it turned out that the women were right ! There 
was a spice of the old Dacian spirit in the boy after 
all. To put the horses in training, baulk the 
Greens of their expected victory, and take some 
of the conceit out of that profligate coxcomb, 
Ecebolus — why, it was the one thing he would 
like to see him do ! And if he chose to go a step 
further and risk a few thousand solidi on the result 
of the race, let him never trouble himself as to 
where they were to come from. The Persian 
prize-money was a long way from being exhausted. 

Equally gratified, after her own sombre fashion, 
was Lupicina; for in this sudden resolve of her 
idol she saw a determination to crush out of his 
thoughts the image of Theodora, and to court 
that popularity which in the end might be of such 
vital importance. True, she could have desired for 
him a purer and less feverish field of distraction 
than the Hippodrome. 

Meanwhile in the stables there was bustle and 
excitement, for the Nisseans were being harnessed. 
Now was the time to see Demas in his element. 
Full of quiet importance and calm energy, he 
seemed to be everywhere at once, a splendid ex- 
ample of the master mind. At one moment in 
the stable or paddock, issuing his concise orders, 
which were caught at and executed by his well- 
drilled subordinates almost before his lips had 
syllabled them; the next indulging in a brief 
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chat with his patrons, but with eye and ear keenly 
attentive to all that was going on around. Woe 
to the understrappers and helpers if he detected 
the faintest sign of sloth or carelessness ! Not an 
inch in the glossy coats of the horses, not a buckle 
in the elaborate harness, or a rivet in the chariot, 
but underwent the critical supervision of the 
master eye. 

At length it was announced that the preparations 
were complete, and Demas, removing his outer 
wraps, appeared in the tight tunic, sleeveless and 
leathern-belted, which displayed to the utmost 
advantage his immense development of pectoral 
and humeral muscles, and long, knotted arms. 
A broad baldrick of light green crossed his chest, 
and in his belt was a short; curved billhook, to be 
used in case of an accident in cutting the traces or 
freeing the driver from the entangUng reins. 

"As the turn out this morning is more a show 
for the ladies than for work," said the charioteer, 
with a touch of disdain in his accent, " we shall 
do our gallop alone, and we shall run a deal heavier 
than on the day of the race, for I am going to 
work a full-sized chariot. It will do no harm; 
the near horses want steadying a bit, especially at 
the cord and round the goals." 

At these words Antonina, who was standing 
demurely by, sprang at her father like a fawn. 
** The big chariot ! " she cried, with pretty eager- 
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ness ; " then I may have one more ride ! Oh, 
dear father, let me ! I shall never have another m 
all my life ; and I shall help to steady them, too." 
For Demas, when doing half-work with the horses, 
had not seldom allowed his slender daughter to 
crouch below him in the bow of the chariot and 
enjoy the excitement of a spin round the course. 

But now he shook his head. **No, no, my 
dear," he said, gravely; " you are too old for that 
sort of thing now, and too big into the bargain. 
It is high time to try and steady yourself." 

"Too old!" repeated Antonina, pouting; "the 
older one gets the more delicious it is, and I am 
not a bit bigger than I was last year. You know 
how small I can make myself. Do let me have 
one more ride — my very, very last." 

"And what will this gentleman say to it?" 
asked Demas, relentiug somewhat and turning to 
the guardsman. 

" Paris ? " exclaimed Antonina. " Of course he 
will be only too delighted to see me enjoy myself ; 
and he knows well that with you I am as safe as if 
I was in a chair at home." 

" There you are about right, my girl," said the 
charioteer. "If you never run a greater risk in 
life than you do taking a spin with your old father, 
you will do well." 

The consent of Paris was not hard to obtain, 
and with a little shriek of joy Antonina darted off 
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to the paddock, followed at a more deliberate pace 
by her father. 

" You see she has been accustomed to it, and 
enjoys it almost as much as I do," he remarked, 
half apologetically, to the company as he strode off, 
* * * * * * 

Before long the trampling of hoofs is heard, 
and through the paddock gates come the magnifi- 
cent Nisaeans, harnessed four abreast, tossing their 
proud crests, snorting, pawing, and plunging in 
their generous ardour, with half a dozen grooms 
alongside, and high above them the erect, square 
form and determined face of Demas. Lithe An- 
tonina has nestled herself at her father's feet, and 
her rosy face, radiant with delight, may be seen 
peeping over the padded rim of the chariot. 

After the four gallant thoroughbreds have been 
sufficiently inspected and admired, and Demas has 
listened patiently, but with a sKghtly contemptuous 
air, to the criticisms of the assembled company, 
comes the manoeuvre of backing into the archway 
of the career, or starting vault, and the folding 
doors are shut; but their upper half of latticed 
bars permits the charioteer to see what is going on 
outside and to be in readiness. 

Then, as everything — if we except Antonina's 
ride — is to be done in business-like fashion; while 
four of the attendants, provided with trumpets, 
station themselves on the spina, a light cord 
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whitened with chalk, and technically known as the 
alba linea, or calx, is stretched breast high, between 
two of their comrades, from the near end or goal 
of the spina to a point directly opposite in the 
right-hand paHsade, thus temporarily blocking that 
which may be calle'd the mouth of the course. 

In the regular contests of the Hippodrome all 
the chariots entered for the race were obliged, as 
in strict rotation they quitted their vaults, to con- 
verge upon this cord, and were there delayed until 
they formed in level order, when the calx was 
dropped and the actual start took place. Hence 
the officials who held the cord were known as 
** Delayers." To execute this transit from the 
career to the calx neatly, and at the proper pace, 
without jostling the other chariots, to keep the 
horses at that point of mobility which ensured a 
clean and instantaneous start, and yet to guard 
against their getting foul of the delaying cord, was 
not the most insignificant test of an accomplished 
charioteer. To facilitate this movement the vaults 
were constructed with mathematical precision at 
such an angle to the course, that imaginary lines 
drawn from the opening of each would meet upon 
the calx, and thus directly the folding doors were 
thrown back the driver could make straight for 
whichever station had fallen to his lot. A pro- 
duction of the calx beyond the goal of the spina 
to the left-hand barrier of the Hippodrome formed 
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the "winning tape/* as we might term it nowadays. 
The calx is still in use at the races of riderless 
horses which take place in the Corso at Eome 
during the carnival. 

A few more particulars as to the Hippodrome 
may not be out of place here. The spina was a 
broad stone wall extending, as I have said, length- 
ways down the arena, but lying neither exactly in 
its centre nor accurately parallel to its sides. At 
its upper end the wall was some feet further fron^ 
the barriers than at its lower, thus creating a 
species of mitigated fuimel, into which the chariots 
poured at the beginning of the race. Its entire 
iength was adorned with statues, obehsks, pyra- 
mids, and various other erections, the most notice- 
able amongst the latter being a column with a flat 
top, supporting seven large stone eggs, one of which 
was removed each time that the chariots completed 
a circuit of the course, and a corresponding pillar 
with seven dolphins. A yard from either point of 
the spina were low isolated stone pillars called the 
metcB, or goals ; it was in rounding these that the 
majority of accidents occurred. Especially was 
there danger that the inside chariot, pressed upon 
by the others at the turn, might foul the goal with 
its near wheel, and this, owing to the pace at 
which these races were run, generally entailed a 
complete disaster. The clear space of arena be- 
tween the upper goal and the starting vaults was 
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considerably more extensive than that between the 
lower goal s&nd the terminal curve. The figure of 
a staple with a straight line drawn in the centre, 
but short of either end, gives a rough but fairly 
correct idea of the Hippodrome. The full course 
was seven times round the spina, running to the 
left, or against the sun. As the length of the Hip- 
podrome was about two hundred and fifty yards, 
the whole distance traversed was as near as pos- 
sible two of our miles. 

For the moment, however, we are not assisting 
at the races, but at a gallop on the training ground 
of the Green Faction. 

As the doors of the career swing back, Demas, 
with his eager horses well in hand, comes at an 
easy pace right up to the stretched cord. We see 
that, after the fashion of the day, the long ends of 
the reins are passed twice round his body ; he thus 
gains a tremendous purchase over his horses ; at 
the same time the possible use of the billhook 
becomes painfully clear. At the line he pulls up, 
handling the reins the while with such masterly 
skill, that with almost unslackened traces the 
chafing, trampling team continues for some mo- 
ments stationary in the very act and impulse of 
starting — in sustained movement without locomo- 
tion. The delaying cord is tracing a white line 
on their level chests, when the harsh peal of the 
trumjDets rings out, and with scarcely a jerk or 
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strain the four NisaBans break into a simultaneous 
gallop, and the chariot glides off down the course. 
A grand start ! Even the delicious sensation of . 
swinging smoothly round, with the nave of the 
inside wheel within a few iuches of the goal, does 
not so entirely absorb Antonina but that she can 
find time to stare across the course with intense 
curiosity at Theodora. The dancer is standing up 
in the carriage, and each time that the Nisseans 
go thundering by, her splendid eyes flash and her 
cheek flushes with sympathetic excitement. " How 
beautiful the creature is," thinks Antonina, ** and 
how she would like to change places with me ! " 

And now the group of spectators crosses to the 
other side of the course to watch the run in. 
Hitherto the pace has been moderate, as befits 
the moderate condition of the horses, but at the 
finish Demas displays something of their real 
quality. 

When for the last time he has rounded the goal 
he shifts his position in the chariot, and coming 
up the straight his attitude is magnificent: the 
head thrown back and shoulders squared, the left 
foot firmly advanced, and the whip hand resting 
on his haunch. With a peculiar shake of the reins 
he throws his left hand up nearly to the level of 
his eyes, and utters the clear, ringing shout of 
the Soman charioteer. At the sound the gallant 
Kiss&ans extend themselves to the very earthy and 
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in a cloud of dust the chariot flies past before 
the delighted gaze of Ecebolus and his companions. 

"We shall do, I fancy, sir," says Demas to 
his patron, as they saunter towards the stables. 
"There is nothing that I know of in the city 
which can touch us.*' 

"We shall walk in," says the Tyrian, gaily; 
" the Blues haven't a chance for the big event." 

When the majority have sufficiently corroborated 
this opinion, the grave voice of Justinian is heard. 

" I am afraid I must differ with you there," he 
says quietly ; " there is a Blue team which I believe 
to be superior even to yours, splendid as it is." 

Ecebolus stands still in blank amazement, which 
is reflected in the looks of all the company. " And 
may I inquire," he says sarcastically, "to whom 
this marvellous team belongs ? " 

" It will be my nomiuation," replies Justinian. 

"Yours!" in a general chorus. If the Bul- 
garians had then and there come straight in over 
the palisade, their appearance would scarcely have 
been more startling than this announcement. 

" Mine," says Justinian, placidly. " I am going 
to run four Palmatians of the Imperial breed." 

Demas whistles sharply and frowns. "This is 
the first I have heard of it," he says. 

"The horses were placed under Giton's charge 
only three days ago," says Justinian. 

" That accounts for the beggar looking so sly 
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and saucy when I met him yesterday. Well, sir, 
I congratulate you on taking to the Hippodrome. 
If you are going to run a team of Imperial Palma- 
tians, I allow that it does make a difference to us ; 
but we are not beaten yet, and it will take Giton 
all he knows to do it." 

"Perhaps you may have a sudden fancy for 
betting as well as for running horses/* says 
Ecebolus, smiling. "If so, I can afford to back 
my team against yours for an even five thousand." 

"By all means," says Justinian. "I wish to 
do everything thoroughly. I accept the bet." 

" Would you like to double it ? " 

" If you please. Let us say ten thousand solidi." 

"Any more?" 

"Not at present. We have plenty of time 
before the race to increase the bet, if we wish." 

" You do well to be cautious," says the Tyrian, 
but in his heart he feels rather nervous and uneasy. 

And thus it came to pass that Ecebolus effected 
his bet with the donor of the sapphire. 

****** 

"Did women ever drive chariots?" asked 
Theodora, when she and the Tyrian met. 

" Never, as far as I know," replied Ecebolus, 
laughing. "Commodus used to make them run 
foot-races and box. Why do you ask ? " 

"Because I should like to drive one, against 
Antonina; I am sure she would enjoy it too. If 

VOL. ni. c 
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I had been in her place I would have done it 
long ago." 

" Upon my honour, I believe you would," said 
Eeebolus; "and well too. Those round white 
arms of yours are like steel covered with satin." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

TIT FOK TAT. 

With the approach of winter came the long- 
expected renewal of the Eeligious War. The irre- 
pressible VitaUan was once more in arms against 
his liege lord, Anastasius, burning to avenge the 
wrongs and death of the Patriarch Macedonius. 
Once more a raging deluge of idolatrous Huns, 
Goths, and Bulgarians, champions of the true 
Catholic faith and chastisers of the Imperial heresy, 
inundated the unhappy province of Thrace, and 
carried devastation and bloodshed up to the very 
walls of the capital, and once more the sufferings 
of the miserable peasantry expiated the offences 
of those who dwelt in high places. 

But, as John of Cappadocia had once remarked, 
marble was as wax compared to the Emperor 
Anastasius. Caesar flatly refused to concede a single 
point, and resolved to fight to the last in defence 
of his pet heresy; but this time he wisely deter- 
mined to retain the bulk of his army within the 
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city, and to trust for security to the fortifications, 
and for victory to the fleet. The latter lay in the 
Golden Horn, and during the truce had been 
brought up to an unprecedented pitch of strength. 
By the presence in the city of a vast mass of 
soldiery, the Emperor secured himself against a 
danger scarcely less serious than the attack of 
Vitalian — ^that of sedition. And, adopting these 
tactics, Anastasius at length obtained a signal 
advantage over his pertinacious foe. Vitalian, 
whom experience had taught that any attempt on 
the landward defences of the main city would be 
a waste of time, made a short circuit round the 
end of the Golden Horn, crossing the little river 
Lycus, and encamped opposite the walls which 
enclosed the suburb of Syc8B. His fleet, lying 
outside the chain which stretched across the mouth 
of the harbour, from the Tower of SycsB to the 
Acropolis, still commanded the Bosphorus. 

Then the Emperor, confident in the power of his 
fleet, commanded Marinus the Syrian, Lord High 
Admiral, to loosen and pass beyond the harbour 
chain, and attack the Gothic vessels. And ac- 
cordingly the sight-loving Byzantines were treated 
to the grandest of all spectacles, a naval engage- 
ment almost under their walls. The conflict was 
fierce and prolonged, but the superior strength of 
the Imperial fleet gradually prevailed, and when 
night fell Vitalian drew off his shattered line to a 
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fresh position higher up the straits. The following 
day Marinus again advanced to the attack, and a 
second desperate struggle resulted in his obtaining 
a complete victory. HeJf of the Gothic fleet was 
either burnt, captured, or sunk, and the remainder, 
under cover of the darkness, plied sail and oar 
with such effect that by the next dawn it was clear 
of the Bosphorus, and in precipitate flight to 
Anchialus. At the same time the forces encamped 
opposite Sycffl made off with such rapidity that the 
triumphant Emperor had no opportunity of striking 
the second blow which he meditated, and as he 
could not trust his generals at even a moderate 
distance from the city, the army of Vitalian waa 
allowed to retreat unmolested and re-occupy its old, 
position. But, nevertheless, this was practically a 
great success for the Imperial party ; the triumph 
and insolence of the Greens was unbounded, and 
the star of Hj^atius seemed once more in the 
ascendant, while the Blues and the orthodox were 
altogether discomfited. 

But although the main body of Vitalian's army 
had retired into winter quarters at a respectful 
distance from the capital, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was still infested by bands of marauders, 
and especially by the Bulgarian horsemen, whose 
rapid movements defied calculation and mocked at 
the clumsy pursuit of the Imperial cavalry. Day 
after day the indignant citizens were forced to 
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listen with rage and disgost to the tale of some 
fresh outrage conunitted by these daring irregulars, 
and for his life no man durst stir outside the for- 
tifieations. It became imperative to take some 
serious measures for checking the infliction, and 
an elaborate scheme of night ambuscades and 
counter-surprises was organized by Justin. 

Among the regiments employed in carrying this 
out was the one in which Belisarius was now 
enrolled as a trooper, and for the first time the 
Thracian found himself engaged in active service, 
albeit in pursuit of an invisible foe. It may be 
safely asserted that in the entire army of the East 
there was no heart which more ardently desired to 
come to close quarters with the Bulgarians than 
his. With his natural aptitude for the work, a few 
weeks had sufficed to transform the gallant rustic 
into a magnificent specimen of the trained soldier. 
He was splendidly mounted; for no sooner did 
Demas learn that his young friend was about to 
don the cavalry uniform, than he made him, on 
the part of himself and Baro, a present of so grand 
a charger, that at the mere sight of it the whole 
regiment, officers and men, were filled with envy ; 
and yet none could deny that horse and man were 
properly matchiBd. 

From Paris and Antonina, now married, came a 
Bword, of the regulation pattern indeed, but with as 
finely wrought and tempered a blade as ever came 
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out of a Damascus workshop. This present was 
brought by Andreas, now a sturdy, broad-shouldered 
youth in Antonina's service. Attached to the hilt 
was a delicate note, containing these words: "For 
the best and bravest man I have ever known. 
Continue to be so, and let us hear of you, remem- 
bering that you have always grateful friends who 
will watch over your welfare." And lastly Andreas, 
after a deal of preliminary hesitation, produced a 
purse containing five gold pieces, which the lad 
had managed to scrape together, and was a good 
deal vexed at not being able to force their accept- 
ance upon his old fellow-traveller. 

" I dare say we shaU meet at the wars one of 
these days," said Andreas, reluctantly repocketing 
his gold pieces. 

" How so ? " asked Belisarius. " Ah ! you think 
that Paris may take you with him on a campaign. 
That must depend upon whether Antonina will let 
you go. You are in her service, you know." 

" I am going to leave it," said Andreas. " I am 
too much tied down. I had enough of that with 
old Baro. I love Antonina, and I shall be sorry to 
part from her, but I don't Uke being tied down." 

"Do you mean to turn soldier?" inquired 
Belisarius, smiling at the boy's independent ideas. 
"You will be tied down then in earnest, as I 



am." 



" No," replied Andreas, "that would not suit me 
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either. But if I get a chance, I shall follow the 
eamp some day. I should like to see some real 
fighting. Bat I won't he tied down." 

'^ And in the mean time what are yon going to 
do?" 

'^ I have been offered a place under the training 
master in the gymnasium. It will be good fan; I 
shall be among all tiie wrestlers and ranners, and 
I shall wrestle and ran myself, and when I am 
tired of it I can go." 

''Well, yon oaght to make a good wrestler, 
Andreas," said Belisarias, encoaragingly. 

Had Belisarias been as willing to receive as his 
friends were to bestow, tiiere is little doabt that he 
might have gone forth to battle as gorgeoasly 
accoutred as a Persian Immortal, leaving behind a 
whole bag of coin to await his retam to barracks. 
Bat with a noble war-horse, a good sword, and his 
pay, the Thracian was as proad and contented as a 
man may be who has recently lost his lady-love 
and cannot find his enemy. He may be forgiven 
one toach of innocent romance. Antonina's note 
foand a secure resting-place close to his pure, 
gallant heart, and through many a hard day to 
come, wherever blows fell thickest, and the din of 
battle was loudest, be sure that delicate scrap of 
paper was not far off. 

But for the present the fact of being well mounted 
and well armed did not make the Bulgarians more 
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of a reality, although the effects of their bodily 
presence were suflSciently visible on aU sides. 

A.t length one evening the squadron to which 
Belisarius belonged received orders to post itself 
with all despatch and caution behind a certain 
copse lying some way along the road to Adrianople. 
It was a clear frosty night when they arrived at 
the position indicated. At this point the road 
ran along a causeway, with the said copse on one 
side and on the other a narrow sheet of water. 
Beyond lay a tract of marshy, uncultivated land, 
over which the night-mist hung in still, white 
billows. 

There they remained for two weary, cold hours, 
muffling their horses' heads in their cloaks, and 
taking every precaution to avoid the clash of 
armour or the jingle of scabbard and stirrup; 
while the moon stole up into the sky, and the quack 
and whistle of wild-fowl, the cry of the heron and 
plover, were the only sounds which broke the 
silence. 

But when the men were half numbed with cold, 
and beginning to grumble in whispers at this wild- 
goose chase, the quick ears of Belisarius caught 
certain significant sounds in the direction of the 
marshland; and of a sudden — almost before he 
had time to warn his comrades — in a long strag- 
gling line the Bulgarian riders came steaUng 
silently like phantoms out of the mist, and began 
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to assemble on the causeway. The moment for 
action had arrived at last. The squadron divided, 
wheeled, rapidly turned the extremities of the 
copse, and in a few minutes thundered down upon 
the barbarians both in front and rear. Thus 
hemmed in, the Bulgarians fought like wild-cats, and 
at the same time managed to escape in all direc- 
tions. Compressed between the two sections of the 
Imperial cavalry, their mass seemed to be exploding 
from ofif the road. From that hour many a stout 
trooper was confirmed in his legendary faith that 
the Bulgarians were bom of witches and begotten 
by the devil, and ever afterwards was ready to 
swear that at the first shock he had seen with his 
own eyes a number of the enemy vanish skywards 
into thin air. By sheer snakelike lubricity they 
dodged and ducked and twisted between the Boman 
ranks, and regained the friendly shelter of the 
mist ; many leaped their catlike, undersized horses 
off the causeway into the copse, and disappeared 
into the gloom with hideous yells ; others de- 
liberately slid down the steep bank into the lake, 
and slipping from the saddle squattered away like 
wild-ducks for the opposite bank. Still, allowing 
for the escape of a large percentage of invulnerable 
warlocks, the Bulgarians were for once caught at a 
disadvantage and suffered terribly. At such close 
quarters their bows and long lances were useless, 
and sheepskin but a poor protection against the 
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deadly cut and thrust of the Eoman swordsmen. 
But their long keen knives flashed in the moonlight, 
and as they worked through the press, stabbing 
fiercely right and left, not a few of the troopers 
reeled in the saddle, or went down mortally 
wounded. Is it needful to tell how Belisarius bore 
himself in this his maiden fight ; how terribly his 
mighty arm avenged the death of Phocas, and the 
desolation of the old home beneath the slopes of 
the Balkan ? 

After ten minutes' fighting those of the Bul- 
garians who had neither escaped nor fallen cried 
out for quarter ; but Belisarius, who had cut his 
way clean through the press from end to end with 
no greater injury than a slight gash on the thigh, 
was hotly engaged in single combat with an 
antagonist mounted on a really respectable charger, 
and fighting Christianwise with a good honest 
broadsword. At the same instant that one of the 
Thracian's tremendous strokes sent this weapon 
flying into the ditch, the moonlight, falling full 
upon its owner's face, revealed the well-remembered 
features of Sittas. Whereat Belisarius closed, 
and throwing his arm round the young rebel's 
waist, dragged him by main force out of the 
saddle, and held him down across the pummel 
of his own. 

"My Hercules," said Sittas, quietly, "I sur- 
render, inasmuch as I am only a poor, weakly 
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mortal; but be good enough to let me drop, for you 
axe breaking my spine.** 

Belisarius set his prisoner gently down, who, 
standing by the stirrup, peered intently into his 
captor's face. 

" By the Pope ! ** exclaimed Sittas, " my young 
Thracian peasant ! This is tit for tat with a ven- 
geance ! I knew you wouldn't stay long in that old 
rascal's ferry-boat. I wish for your sake you had 
caught somebody better worth having : if the 
Emperor does not cut my head off, my creditors 
will sell me for a slave. I am scarcely a valuable 
prize.** 

" You may find yourself worth more than you 
imagine,'* replied Belisarius. 

As Sittas well knew, he deserved to lose his head. 
But Hypatius and Proclus and other powerful! 
friends exerted themselves zealously in his behaJf, 
pleading the peculiarly hard circumstances which 
drove him into taking service under Vitalian ; and 
eventually the Emperor, who was seldom blood- 
thirsty, granted him a free pardon on condition 
that within a year after his release he would accept 
a commission from his lawful sovereign, and do 
penance for a certain period in one of the regi- 
ments on the Armenian frontier. Meanwhile, 
under the will of his repentant uncle, he found 
himself once more a prosperous man. But when 
released from prison, he insisted on considering 
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himself a prisoner of war to Belisarius, and in this 
character went straight off to the barracks, and 
having the commanding officer for an accompKce, 
and at the risk of getting his spine broken in good 
earnest, took upon himself for some days to perform 
various menial offices for his new master, to the 
great amusement and admiration of the regiment, 
until he forced the unwilling Thracian into accept- 
ing the ransom which was offered in due form by 
his friends. After which his mind seemed at ease, 
and he spent his time of liberty in plunging madly 
into every sort of amusement to be found in Con- 
stantinople, and developed a great admiration for a 
certain theatrical nymph, whom he always spoke of 
as "Blue-eyes," and who turned out to be none 
other than Comito, Theodora's sister. But his 
misfortunes had taught him prudence, and he 
neither gambled nor betted to excess. He took a 
great deal of pains to investigate the real worth of 
Justinian's horses, and with the candour of a true 
friend told Ecebolus plainly that he thought them 
superior totheNisseans, and that, barring accidents, 
there was every chance of the Blues winning the 
great race. 

But the Tyrian obstinately shut his ears against 
the well-meant warning and remonstrances of his 
friend, and continued to back the fortunes of his 
Faction recklessly, until it became evident that, as 
John had foretold, defeat, in conjunction with 
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Theodora, would for him probably mean ruin. 
And by degrees men came to regard Ecebolus 
as one of those unfortunates whom God, having 
doomed to perdition, first deprives of reason. 

And yet the instinct of seK-preservation seemed 
to be stirring feebly within him. He developed an 
intermittent interest in political matters, and was 
occasionally heard to mention some latent design of 
seeking office. He even went so far as to seriously 
discuss his chance of obtaining the governorship 
which he had often alluded to in jest as the last 
refuge for the destitute. 

For the first time also the wind of popular favour 
showed signs of deserting Theodora's silken sails. 
Her fascinations began to pall upon the fickle, 
used-up Byzantines, her unbounded luxury and 
capriciousness, her audacious independence, to 
irritate them. It was affirmed, perhaps with some 
truth, that her dancing was no longer what it used 
to be ; that she was too much occupied with ruining 
her admirers to attend properly to her theatrical 
duties. And a pretty price the Greens paid for her 
performances ! She was only a pubUc slave, after 
all. If Ecebolus went to the dogs, as he probably 
would within the year, it would be owing more to 
her than to the Hippodrome. She was becoming a 
scandal and a nuisance, and the city would be well 
rid of her, and so forth, and so forth. The old 
story ! Men, gorged to surfeit with their own vices, 
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fell to abusing those who had administered to their 
gluttony and served their favourite dishes. But for 
all that Theodora deserved it — every word — and 
more. 

The victory of Anastasius was naturally a severe 
check to the ambitious hopes of Justin and Jus- 
tinian. The hand of the dying Emperor seemed 
to clutch the purple more firmly than ever. There 
can be little doubt that, by the exercise of a very 
small amount of energy and tact, Hypatius might 
at this juncture have secured his succession against 
all comers. But whilst others plotted and intrigued 
he sat with folded hands, waiting for the crown 
to fall into his lap. 

And now Amantius, the palace Chamberlain, 
seeing that his first sop, the team of Falmatians, 
had been swallowed and digested, cautiously ven- 
tured to re-open negociations with Justin on the 
subject of the large donative by which he hoped 
to secure the support of the guards on CsBsar's 
death. In his high office he had shown sufficient 
shrewdness and capability, had always retained 
the confidence of his master, and amassed enor- 
mous wealth ; but by long contact with sovereignty 
he had become inoculated with the lust of dominion, 
and, bhnded by his dazzling aspirations, he refused 
to see that which all men saw, that the Commander 
of the Guards was himself likely to be a dangerous 
can.didate for the purple; that in Justinian were 
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centred the hopes of half the community and all 
the Blue Faction, and that he (Amantius) was 
simply scheming to force into the hands of a rival 
the most potent weapon in that, or indeed in any 
other, age. It is true that he counted upon the 
well-known integrity of Justin and the rigid prin- 
ciple of his nephew to deal fairly by him, but he 
forgot that when it comes to a question of empire 
the most transcendent human virtue is scarcely to 
be depended upon. After long and faithful service 
he could turn traitor himself, but he could not com- 
prehend the dishonesty of others. Moreover, since 
the last overtures of Amantius, Justinian had taken 
to himself a counsellor, subtle, plausible, and un- 
scrupulous, even John of Cappadocia, and Justin 
in all his undertakings invariably consulted his 
nephew. Nothing could be more significant of the 
demoralization of the times than this scheme of 
the infatuated eunuch. As persons in his unhappy 
condition were debarred by the Boman law from 
assuming the purple, he actually conceived the 
idea of devoting a part of his great wealth to pur- 
chasing the Empire of the East for his creature, 
Theocritus, and of governing through the medium 
of this miserable puppet ; nor is there any ground 
for doubting that, had his plans been more judi- 
ciously laid, his conception was within reason. 

At this period the Blue Faction, although poli- 
tically still at a discount, began to pluck up 
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courage, in consideration of the long-expected 
champion haying at length come to the front. The 
approaching races were contemplated by both 
Blues and Greens with extraordinary excitement. 
It was the fashion of the day to believe that num- 
berless collateral issues depended on the result of 
the great contest. It was the monster omen of the 
year. Thus the seafaring population stood by the 
Blue to a man, the agricultural by the Green; 
inasmuch as, to quote the words of the historian, 
** the struggle of the Greens and Blues was sup- 
posed to represent the conflict of the earth and 
sea: their respective victories announced either 
a plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation." 
And now there was on both sides a strong feeling 
that even greater interests. were at stake; not the 
transient advantage of a single season, but a per- 
manence of supremacy. Whichever colour won, 
it would be the ruling element of the fature; 
and in this state of anxiety we leave them until the 
day when Demas and Giton shall meet to do battle 
in the Hippodrome. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE BLOOD ON THE WHEELS. 

" If I can't get it out of them, I'll be cursed if I 
don't get it out of you ! " 

'* You had better try." 

The first speaker was Lysias, and the answer 
came from Chrysomalla, while Marcia sat listening 
with a face ghastly pale from terror. 

The colour had partially deserted even Chryso- 
malla's cheeks, for the biilly, who was evidently 
fresh from the wine-shop, was in an ungovernable 
passion, and the key of the door was in his pocket. 
He had forced Marcia into imploring the baUet- 
mistress to come and see her, as she was in great 
distress, and as the two women sat talking together 
had burst furiously in upon them. 

That which Lysias was determined to get at all 
costs was a certain sum which had hitherto been 
paid to him at regular intervals on account of his 
supposed interest in Theodora. As long as she 
lodged with Chrysomalla, the dancer had tacitly 
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consented to this payment being continued at her 
own expense, perhaps because she thought it too 
much trouble to dispute it, perhaps out of con- 
sideration to her landlady; but when it came to 
the knowledge of Ecebolus, he swore with much 
virtuous indignation that the scoundrel should 
never receive another penny, and without a great 
deal of trouble persuaded Theodora into taking his 
view of the matter. 

And now for the twentieth time Lysias attacked 
Chrysomalla, clamouring for his customary black- 
mail. The Uttle woman bore herself bravely, 
although from the first she saw that in his present 
condition the ruffian was really dangerous. 

" How many times am I to give you the same 
answer?" she expostulated. "While the matter 
was in my hands you had your share, fairly ; now 
that it is taken out of them, you must be content, 
like the rest of us, with what you have got 
already." 

" And I tell you again that if you are idiot 
enough to relinquish your claims, I am not." 

" Then you had better go back to Theodora and 
Ecebolus, and try your luck again with them. See 
what answer you will get." 

Lysias burst into a filthy torrent of invective 
against Theodora. "Hell take her! we will make 
the city too hot for her before long. As for that 
Tyrian coxcomb, I will have his blood ! " 
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" Bah ! '* said Chrysomalla, " I know how mneh 
that bluster is worth. Coxcomb he may be, but 
you dare not look him in the face, though you can 
play the bully well enough before two defenceless 
women." 

Lysias snarled like a tiger, and gripped the 
handle of the bludgeon which he carried. 

"Now, my good friend," said Ghrysomalla, 
'^ listen to reason. I came on purpose to talk to 
Marcia, at her own request, and I have still a deal 
to say. I beg you to leave us to ourselves, and to 
come back again when you are less excited, and 
I am in a better temper. Besides, you will be too 
late for the great race, and I expect to have a full 
and particular account of it." 

** Oh, you are very cunning ! " said Lysias, with 
a savage grin. '* You don't get rid of me Hke that. 
I, too, came here on purpose to talk to you, and 
I have still a deal to say, and perhaps something 
to do. I chose to-day for the very reason that 
every one else would be gone to the Hippodrome, 
and I should have you quietly to myself. I am 
not such a fool as you think me. Neither you nor 
I stir out of this house until I am satisfied." 

** Lysias, Lysias ! for Heaven's sake leave us ! " 
entreated Marcia, lifting her pale face. ** Chry So- 
malia means well by us, but you irritate her. I 
know that she will do all that is right, all that she 
can. But go now." 
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" I make no promises," interposed Chrysomalla, 
nndanntedly. 

" Hold your tongue, you whining devil ! " shouted 
Lysias, turning ferociously on his wretched wife, 
" or I will cut it out. This is all your doing. If 
you hadn't thrown yourself at my head and tempted 
me with your lying promises, I should never have 
come to this pass. I am penniless, I tell you. 
By Gk)d, I will have the money ! " 

" Do you suppose I go about with my pockets full 
of gold ? " said Chrysomalla. 

" Then swear to pay it to-morrow, and leave that 
ring in pledge ; " and the ruffian clutched the hand 
on which glistened in a new setting Theodora's lost 
emerald. 

The sudden brutal grip made Chrysomalla utter 
a cry of pain, and the sound increased Lysias' 
passion. His eyes filled with blood. "Aha!" 
he screamed, " now you feel that I am in earnest. 
Give it up, or I will take the hand with it. Give 
it up, I say." 

" You cowardly brute ! " gasped Chrysomalla. 

" Damnation ! Give it up," howled Lysias. 

" Let him take it, Chrysomalla," cried Marcia, 
piteously; "for God's sake, let him take it! He 
is mad now; to-morrow he will be sorry, and 
restore it." 

"Never!" said Chrysomalla between her set 
teeth, and writhing with pain« 
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Then ifarcia sprang towards them, and tried 
to loosen her husband's clutch. He was no longer 
a man, bnt a rabid wild beast, siortmg and foaming 
at the mouth. Finding himself hampered by 
Mareia, he suddenly freed Chrysomalla's wrist, 
and, thrusting his shrieking wife yiolently back- 
wards, dealt her with his bludgeon a tremendous 
blow on the frontal bone, repeating it as the 
miserable woman dropped lifeless on to the floor. 
Then he turned to Chrysomalla, and slowly hissed 
out the words, " That is enough for her ; now I will 
make an end of you.'' 

Chrysomalla knew that the supreme moment 
had arrived, but she met it without flinching. 
Throughout her evil Hfe she had always exhibited 
the one coarse virtue of courage, and it did not 
desert her now. As Lysias raised his bludgeon 
again, she jumped in and fairly pinioned the huge 
ruffian with astonishing vigour. So unequal a 
struggle could last but a few seconds. With 
a dreadful oath Lysias wrenched his arms free, 
and, letting fall his bludgeon, drew out his dagger 
with the right hand, while he grasped with the 
left Chrysomalla's abundant fair hair, and forced 
back her head. It needed but one fierce stab down 
into that tender throat ; in another moment, with 
a glance of awakening horror at the bodies of his 
victims, the murderer tore open the door and 
dashed into the streej;, forgetting or fearing, in his 
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guilty haste, even to possess himself of the ill- 
omened emerald which had been the cause of this 
monstrous double crime. 

The quarter was all but deserted, for every soul 
of mature age had gone to the Hippodrome; but 
as he hurried past on the shadowed side of the 
street, instinctively avoiding the sunshine, the 
children at play shrank out of his path with scared 
looks, and even the dogs, basking lazily in the 
kennel, showed their teeth with growls. Looking 
down, he became aware for the first time that the 
front of his tunic and his hands were deeply stained 
with blood. He stopped short, and turned in his 
tracks. Gome what might, he must go back and 
rid himself of that hideous evidence of his crime, 
impelled, not so much by the fear of or hope of 
escaping detection, as by simple disgust at the 
butcher-like defilement. Among his fellows Lysias 
had always been notorious for a kind of vulgar 
dandyism, and now this trivial phase of character 
declared itself. Stealing back past the frightened 
children and the snarling dogs, he regained his 
own threshold. A sickening dread fell upon him 
as he recrossed it, and he crept up the stairs on 
tiptoe, as though the sound of a heavy tread might 
rouse his victims from their awful slumber. When 
he had washed and put on a fresh doublet he felt 
bolder, but he took no pains to conceal the blood- 
stained garment, leaving it where it fell, and 
descended the stairs with his usual step. 
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As he passed the door of the fatal room, he 
could not refrain from stopping for an instant. He 
listened. Was all quiet ? Yes. No ! What was 
that? Horror of horrors! He could distinctly 
hear within a faint groan and the sound of feehle 
fingers wandering over the woodwork and fumbling 
for the latch. An irrepressible shriek of terror 
escaped him, and once more rushing out of the 
house, he darted through the silent streets, as if 
driven by a legion of avenging furies. 

For some time he neither thought nor oared 
whither he was going, until he became conscious 
that the air was filled with sound — with a vast, 
deep murmur, swelling at intervals to a roar, the 
voice of a surging, tumultuous human sea — ^the 
multitudinous clamour of the Hippodrome. 

Recalled to himself, he halted. There was a 
tavern close at hand; he entered imd demanded 
a draught of strong wine, to the amazement of the 
sleepy, discontented slave who was left in charge 
of the bar, and who could not comprehend the 
presence at such an hour of this dashing rowdy 
with the wild eyes and paUid face. But Lysias 
answered no idle questions. He drained to the 
last drop the large measure presented to him, 
fiung down a coin in payment, and hurried on, 
with his brain on fire and every pulse in his body 
throbbing as if it would burst. 

A score of projects flitted through his mind. 
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Had he not better make good his escape before the 
murder was discovered, and the hue and cry was 
out ? But how ? Whither ? He had no money. 
Fool ! why had he forgotten to take the emerald 
and that gold chain ? they would have lasted him 
for many a day. He dared not return now and 

face No, he was lost ! After such a deed as 

that he could not claim sanctuary, even among his 
comrades. Had it been a man it would not have 
mattered so much ; but two defenceless women ! 
All would shun him, or perhaps deliver him up 
to justice. Well, he could die game and do some 
mischief still before he died. And as the fumes of 
the wine mounted to his head his ideas became 
more desperate. 

He would enter the Hippodrome, and get up a 
riot ! There were plenty of good fellows to stand 
by him. He would stab that cursed Tyrian him- 
self ; and as for Theodora, if she was about, the 
mob should tear her in pieces. He would set the 
fishwives on her ! 

And still he hurried on, while the roar grew 
louder and louder, and before long he was close 
upon the Hippodrome, and could see even upon its 
topmost verge a line of human beings cHnging 
like flies to cornice, projection, and flagstaff, to 
catch a glimpse of the maddening struggle taking 
place below. Moreover, every window, balcony, 
and housetop, every wall, tower, gateway, and tree. 
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even the steeples of the churches, which com- 
manded a view, however distant, of the course, 
were peopled with spectators, and from a hundred 
thousand throats pealed up to heaven the simulta- 
neous shout for Blue or Green. 

Just before entering Lysias looked up, attracted 
by the flutter of draperies floating on the breeze. 
Erected on the flat roof of a lofty building which 
stood immediately opposite to, and dominated 
the main entrance of the Hippodrome, was a stand 
decorated with awnings and hangings of green silk, 
and beneath the latter, bending eagerly over the 
parapet, he could distinguish the fair face of 
Theodora. With a bitter curse he passed in, un- 
challenged, for even the money-takers had deserted 
their posts to witness the race. Lysias knew every 
corner of the Hippodrome ; threading long passages, 
clambering up the outside of staircase balustrades, 
sliding down pillars, thrusting, elbowing, tramp- 
ling, heedless of threats and remonstrances, he 
fought his way furiously to the lowest tier of the 
front barrier. He was quite maddened when he 
reached it, recognizing no one and nothing. The 
vast amphitheatre seemed to him an illimitable 
vault peopled with yelling fiends, and obscured by 
rolling clouds of fiery vapour, through which 
monstrous winged shapes came and went, hurtling 
by with a sound of thunder. Some one, probably 
an acquaintance, touched him on the shoulder. 
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He glared behind him for an instant, and with 
another shriek of terror broke, in his maniacal 
force, from those who tried to restrain him, and 
clambered on still further. 

But even those who were nearest to Lysias were 
far too maddened themselves to pay much attention 
to his strange conduct, for the great contest of the 
day was then actually in progress. 

The various earlier events notified on the " libel- 
lus," which answered exactly to the " correct card " 
of our own times, had been got through satisfactorily 
enough. There had been several serious accidents, 
contributing largely to the pleasure and excitement, 
as they ministered to that love of the perilous and 
sanguinary which centuries of savage training had 
fostered in the Eoman breast and Christianity had 
not yet succeeded in eradicating. 

The race between the Eed and White, hues which 
in old days had each distinguished a Faction, but 
which were now seldom heard of out of the Hippo- 
drome; the race for all colours, a kind of unim- 
portant preliminary to the great event; the races 
for three-horse, two-horse, and one-horse chariots ; 
for the representatives of various crafts and guilds ; 
for the prizes given by the Prefect, the Consuls, and 
the Quaestor — all these and more had taken place. 
The entire number of heats in the programme was 
twenty-four, but they all, including the Emperor's 
race, sank into utter insignificance beside the por- 
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tentous contest of the great Factions, the meeting 
of the Blue and Green. 

On the one hand, as we know, Ecebolus the 
Tyrian, who possessed a team of four thorough- 
breds, supposed for long to be unequalled in the 
Eastern Empire, had with his usual magnificence 
placed them at the disposal of the Faction to which 
on his first arrival in Constantinople he had elected 
to belong. On the other hand, Justinian, the hope 
of the Blues, had come later into the field with 
four steeds of the Imperial breed, presented by 
Amantius, the High Chamberlain, to Justin. And, 
the original Blue team having been wisely with- 
drawn, at this very moment the Nisfleans and Pal- 
matians were accompHshing neck and neck the 
sevenfold circuit of the Hippodrome. 

• ••«•« 

Six times they had doubled the goals, and now 
for the seventh men might see the eight broad 
chests and lean heads straining down the off side 
of the spina almost as level as when they faced 
the starting cord, and above them, placidly dynamic, 
faultless in attitude and gesture as masterpieces of 
Grecian art, the erect forms of those two paragons 
of aurigation, Demas and Giton. 

At the turn, Giton on the inside station had a 
slight advantage, and as his chariot wheeled with 
smooth rapidity round the goal, and he sighted the 
tense white line which marked the winning post, 
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the hope of victory rose strong within him. But 
even he, with all his vigilance and his experience 
of his opponent's tactics, was somewhat taken 
aback at the terrific swing with which the latter 
brought his Nisssans round the outer curve, and 
through the cloud of dust which enveloped both 
chariots the Cretan could hear in quick succession 
the stinging reports of the whip, and the piercing 
halloo which told that Demas was attempting one 
of his incomparable rushes; and in his turn 
Giton, with one comprehensive cut of his tremen- 
dous lash, brought the hair out of every horse in 
his team, and the chariot spun and bounded like 
a nutshell into the straight. 

At this point the race was magnificent; but 
whether the Imperial horses could have beaten 
the NissBans fairly on their merits was a question 
never to be decided, for at the critical moment 
when the Green chariot was swinging round the 
bend, a man threw hifnself over the barrier and 
staggered blindly forward into the course. With a 
force deadly and instantaneous as that of the 
thunderbolt the pole struck the wretch down, and 
the wheel, passing over his neck, crushed out what 
little life remained after the first concussion. The 
off horse stumbled over the rolling body, and al- 
though the quick hand of Demas saved a fall, the 
effect of the rush was neutralized, and the race 
lost. The Nisieans, struggling gamely under tre- 
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mendous punishment, could never get their noses 
beyond the nave of Giton's wheel, and the Palma- 
tians, carrying away the white cord, won the great 
race for Justinian and the Blues. 

* * * m * m 

It was with the utmost dijBficulty that the large 
force of military which the Emperor had taken care 
to hold in readiness could prevent a collision 
between the rival Factions. The Greens were 
furious at their defeat, the mo^e so that the 
accident afforded them some fair ground for dis- 
content. Those of the spectators — certainly but a 
small percentage of the whole assembly — who were 
capable of forming an impartial judgment were 
unanimous in believing that Giton and the Pal- 
matians must in any case have been victorious, 
and this opinion received the support of Demas 
himself, who declared plainly that although he had 
snatched many a race out of the fire by a sudden 
rush at the final turn, he never resorted to such 
tactics except as a last resource, and that it was a 
hundred to one against succeeding when opposed 
by such an artist as Giton. 

Another reason for defeat was assigned by a 
patriarchal charioteer, the retired hero of many 
a gallant contest, whose statue had long adorned 
the spina of the Hippodrome. 

" That is what beat you, lad," he said, speaking 
to Demas as if he were a mere youngster; "that 
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is what beat yon — the blood on the wheels. It 
makes them mn so hearr. XeTer did chariot win 
race with a splash of that paint npon it ! '* 

Bat neither Demas*s candid aTowal nor the 
dictum of the Teteran went far towards mitigating 
the wrath of the Greens, and it was clear that they 
wonld be only too g^lad of an object on which to 
Tent it. 

The most vindictiyely disposed of men conld 
scarcely have nursed a resentment against £ce- 
bolns. Never in his life had he exhibited more 
graceful sapercihonsness, more snperb noncha- 
lance, never had he appeared more smilingly un- 
conscious of disaster than now, as, chattiag gaily 
and rallying his sympathizing companions on their 
dejected looks, he made his way through the pity- 
ing crowd ; pitying, because his inevitable ruin in 
case the Nisseans did not win had been the talk of 
the city for weeks past, and he was so generous, so 
gracious, and above all, so beautifuL Ecebolus in 
his misfortune was nearly as great a hero as 
Justinian in his triumph. 

But it must be confessed that the Greens them- 
selves gazed with reverent and superstitious 
astonishment upon the strange, grave man who, 
known hitherto only as a rare example of austere 
morality, and a great consumer of the midnight 
oil, had unexpectedly emerged from his retirement, 
and had wrested from them in their own particular 
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field their long-sustained honours. As for the 
Blues, they simply regarded him as a heayen-sent 
champion, himself little less than a god. John of 
Gappadocia, who accompanied his patron, massive 
and imperturbable as ever, also came in for a large 
share of pubKc curiosity and admiration. 

If the incredulous reader smile at the extravagant 
notion that the possession of a splendid team of 
horses could exalt a man in the eyes of his fellows 
into a present divinity, let him reflect upon the 
prestige which a very ordinary human being, who, 
beyond paying annually the trainer's heavy bill, 
can scarcely be held an accountable agent, may 
derive from the ownership of an equine prodigy, 
even in these latter days, when no political or 
superstitious significance can be said to attach to 
the Derby, and when, happily, men do not as a rule 
consider the obnoxious colour of a ribbon a suffi- 
cient pretext for cutting their neighbour's throat. 
What did Horace write ? — 

'* Metaqne fervidis 
Eyitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.'' 

Which, being freely interpreted, means, that to see 
his horse come cleverly round Tattenham Comer 
and win the blue ribbon of the turf elevates a mere 
country gentleman into a demigod. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 
Rum. 

" To him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath " — ^to human ears an appalling and pitiless 
dictum, continually ratified to the letter by the 
common run of human experience, and easily to 
be interpreted and justified by human inteUigence. 
There is no need for us to wrangle over the exact 
meaning which we must attach to the words ; every 
one in his or her inmost heart can thoroughly 
appreciate and apply them ; every one can furnish 
instances to exempHfy their truth. 

That people who come into this world cursed 
with moral deformities, which are probably heredi- 
tary, and from which they can no more exempt 
themselves than they can from being born hunch- 
backed and infirm — ^people who are, in short, what 
are termed weak or faulty characters, — that such 
must pay the penalty of their congenital defects, 
is an inexorable law. Nature is so pitiless on this 
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point that she generally adapts, in some degree, 
the physical to the moral conformation. Even 
in extreme youth the fool not unfrequently shows 
his folly in his face, the infirm of purpose his 
irresoluteness, the malicious his malignity, the 
future libertine his incontinence. There are those 
who laugh at the sciences of physiognomy and phre- 
nology. Let him do so who can conscientiously 
aver that he has ever met with a retreating, apish 
forehead covering a sagacious brain, a vacillating 
nature combined with a square, Napoleonic jaw 
and chin; a vulturine nasal beak and near shifting, 
eyes with a frank, honest nature, a snub nose with 
statesmanlike or commanding qualities, or narrow, 
pinched nostrils with a cogitative mind; an ear 
placed forward and near the top of the head with 
any intellectual force, a brutal mouth with a re- 
fined disposition, thin pale lips with a sympathetic 
nature or an eloquent tongue, or thick red ones 
without sensuality; a bullet cranium and enormous 
nape without criminal or gladiatorial instincts. 
Happily for most of us these things pass unnoticed 
in the world. Familiarity with the ordinary types 
of mankind renders people unobservant; general 
good looks, a pleasant manner, fine clothes and 
hair, cover a multitude of sins ; and, in cases where 
the exterior is unusually attractive and the cha- 
racter as a whole genial and lovable, the outward 
signs of spiritual defect are all but imperceptible. 
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Without entering too far upon the much-vexed 
question of free-will, it may be conceded that, inas- 
much as a man cannot alter the type, either moral 
or physical, which his Creator assigned him at 
birth, he cannot be held responsible for its original 
flaws; and we are driven to remember the stem 
doctrine of the visitation of the fathers' sins upon 
the third and fourth generation of the children, 
which is in fact little more than the Divine enun- 
ciation of a fixed natural law, that the human race, 
like the inferior animals, throw back and reproduce 
the characteristics of their ancestry. Probably 
among the luxurious merchant forefathers of 
Ecebolus might have been found the prototype of 
his profligate descendant ; certainly to the simple 
virtues of the Dacian peasantry might be referred 
the austere continence of Justinian. 

But, for the indulgence of his innate weaknesses 
until they are confirmed into vicious habits, a man 
is assuredly ianswerable to the last degree. To no 
sane person is it permitted to plead ignorance of 
his own frailties in extenuation of their develop- 
ment. 

"Vices are as voluntary as virtues,*' wrote Aris- 
totle two thousand years ago, and the assertion has 
never been refuted. The weakest amongst us are 
masters of the beginning of our habits — but, alas ! 
of the beginning only. The one irremediable and 
unpardonable violation of the charter of our exist- 
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ence, which never escapes punishment in this 
world, is to lose that mastery, and to drift into 
moral impotence. When a man's powers of voUtion 
refuse to act, or act only towards evil and self' 
indulgence, then, indeed, it may be said of him, he 
hath not. An occasional vague desire for better 
things, an unstable impulse tow£ia*d amelioration, 
an intermittent flash of nobler feeling, will not 
save him. "From him shall be taken away even 
that which he hath." When at last the stricken 
wretch lies powerless, incapable of self-defence, 
then all the occult forces which shape the issues 
of life gather round relentlessly for his final anni- 
hilation. 

And yet the sentence is not merciless. It may 
be that a man has cherished a single redeeming 
habit, has preserved the power of energizing in 
one direction towards the light; feebly, perhaps, 
but still persistently and in good faith. Then for 
him there is hope, even as in the presence of a 
minimum of righteousness ther^ might have been 
hope for Sodom and Gomorrah. And thus it is 
that we see so many men of the lowest intellectual 
standard, and apparently compounded of faults and 
shortcomings, who nevertheless find a Zoar to flee 
to, and escape the fiery hurricane which overwhelms 
their fellows, 

Justinian's was one of those masterful idiosyn- 
crasies which from their natural depth and opulence 
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are predestined to aggrandisement; while, under 
the same mysterious law, that of Ecebolus, despite 
certain showy and generous attributes, was as 
certainly prone to impoverishment by reason of 
original meagreness and superficiality. It would 
have been unreasonable to expect that the two 
should bear equally good fruit. But regard the 
difference in their culture. Justinian had passed 
his youth in acquiring knowledge, in meditating 
and practising self-denial. When his great tempt- 
ation assailed him, it found him harnessed for 
the combat; he resisted it valiantly, and yielded 
only in such wise that out of defeat came victory, 
and out of weakness strength.* If he sacrificed 
some points in his social training, he preserved his 
moral principle intact. Ecebolus had allowed such 
virtues as he possessed either to lie fallow or to run 
riot into excess. Thus, his liberality had degene- 
rated into prodigal extravagance; his personal 
courage and presence of mind were choked beneath 
a rank overgrowth of indolence and frivolity, and 
only revealed themselves by spasmodic pullulation. 
Starting with better intentions, and perhaps purer 
feelings, than most young men of his times, his 
career had nevertheless been uninterruptedly down- 
hill. Perseverance in a course of extravagance, 
licentiousness, and headstrong self-conceit had 
brought him to the verge of ruin; and to make 
misfortune the bitterer, it had come from the 
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quarter where he believed his fortunes to be most 
impregnable. 

And now, while Justinian, by a contingency 
unforeseen and wholly foreign to the ordinary tenor 
of his life, yet in a manner referable to its consis- 
tency of purpose, had suddenly attained the climax 
of popularity and success, pitiless Nemesis came 
behind the Tyrian as he tottered on the brink of 
the abyss, and dealt him a second deadly stroke. 

Even as he was leaving the Hippodrome there 
met him a travel-stained messenger bearing a 
letter. With characteristic impetuosity he tore 
it open on the spot, and read the appalling con- 
tents. A tremendous fire had broken out among 
the factories and warehouses at Tyre ; the loss of 
property had been enormous, and worse than all, 
his father, while superintending the removal of 
certain valuable stores, had been mortally injured 
by the fall of a beam, and was now lying in a 
hopeless state. There was just a possibility that 
by using all despatch Ecebolus might arrive in 
time to see him before he expired. 

Then, indeed, a terrible change came over the 
young man's countenance, hitherto serene and 
smiling in spite of all misfortune. To do him 
justice, no leaven of selfish sentiment mingled with 
his grief at the intelligence. For the present he 
reahzed the single fact that his father was at 
the point of death — that kind old plebeian 
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father, Who had cheerfully passed his life in 
toiling to amass riches in order that his beloved 
son might hold up his head among the aristocrats 
of the great city ; contented to receive an occasional 
letter, a personal visit once a year, and elated 
beyond measure when some traveller from the 
capital described to him how his darling had 
become the idol of its society. Of late, indeed, 
some disquieting rumours had reached the old 
man's ears, but they made no great impression. 
It was so easy for a father to find excuses for the 
frailties of a son, whose youth, good looks, and 
command of money must naturally expose him to 
great temptations. When next the boy came over 
to Tyre he would scold him and give him some 
good advice. But the father's life was mercifully 
closed before he learnt the bitter truth. 

Ecebolus, of course, decided to start at once for 
Tyre ; but as he could not go without seeing Theo- 
dora, Sittas undertook to charter a swift vessel and 
make the requisite preparations for his friend's 
journey, and the Tyrian hurried off to the stand 
where the dancer was endeavouring to dispel her 
bitter thoughts by watching the tumultuous scene 
below. 

Gradually the truth leaked out — perhaps the 
messenger was given to gossiping — and in an 
hour's time half the city knew of the fresh catas- 
trophe which had overtaken Ecebolus. There wer© 
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thousands who pitied him sincerely, hut in the 
camp of the elect there was fierce exultation that 
CTening oyer the sadden downfall of that godless 
native of ''the crowning dty whose merchants were 
princes, whose traffickers were among the honour- 
able of the earth.'* 

The mob soon found a firesh subject to occupy 
its attention. The horrible fate of Lysias had 
naturally been the theme of immense discussion, 
and it was generally agreed that his conduct was 
attributable to an attack of delirium brought on 
by excessive drinking, a habit contracted since his 
miserable marriage with Murcia. Before that he 
had been, if a ruffian, at least a sober one. But 
now a whisper crept through the crowd that a 
dreadfol tragedy had taken place at Lysias* house, 
and presently came confirmation of the report 
with all the ghastly details. Ghrysomalla had 
been found, still alive, lying across the threshold, 
and before the sinfol but valiant soul of the ballet- 
mistress passed away, she was able to give an 
account of the murder and all the circumstances 
which had led to it. 

While this statement, sufficiently horrid in itself, 
was being repeated by a thousand mouths with all 
the variations and exaggerations usual in such 
cases, the litter of Theodora was seen slowly 
making its way down the crowded street. It was 
well guarded, for Ecebolus, dreading some outbreak 
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on the part of the Factions, had ordered his own 
attendants to accompany her home. 

Among the partisans of the Green Faction Theo- 
dora's appearance caused a general murmur, which 
resolved itself after a time into outspoken insult. 

" She is at the hottom of it all," cried one. 

" Ah, you may swear that," answered another ; 
'^ trust a woman for mischief. She has ruined 
Ecebolus, and she drove Lysias mad by refusing 
him his right. Depend upon it, it was all her 
fault; the Tyrian would never have seen a man 
defrauded in that way." 

"It becomes her to be stingy," cried a third, 
" the heartless, mercenary strumpet ! It would 
serve her right to pull her out of the litter and 
strip her of her finery." 

*' And of everything else too ! " added a fish- 
wife, with a brutal laugh. " She's fond enough of 
going on the stage without clothes. I should Uke 
to see her dance Hesione in the street ! " 

And the insults grew coarser and coarser, until in 
their turn they gave way to savage threats. The 
Greens had found that which they desired, an 
object for their pent-up wrath, and to them it 
mattered little whether it was man, woman, or 
brute, guilty or innocent. In a few minutes the 
litter was surrounded and followed by a yelling 
concourse of bullies and ruffians, male and female, 
mingled with not a few of the more respectable 
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citizens, and there was actual danger that the 
dancer, in spite of her strong escort, would be 
subjected to some frightful outrage, and might eyen 
undergo the hideous fate of being torn in pieces. 
The attendants, who were only armed with staves, 
as the law forbade the retainers of a priyate gentle- 
man to carry weapons, did the best they could 
under the circumstances, and closed up round the 
litter, while the bearers quickened their pace to a 
run in the hopes of thus distancing the mob or 
obtaining official assistance. 

Justinian and John of Cappadocia, having shaken 
off the bulk of their admiring pursuers, were pro- 
ceeding leisurely towards the baths, when this 
tumult overtook them. They were ignorant of its 
cause, but the character of the clamour showed 
that it was no peaceful demonstration, and John 
advised his patron to step aside on to a lofty flight 
of steps which they happened to be passing, and 
allow the rioters to go by. 

From this position they soon realized the situa- 
tion. They could see the litter swaying perilously 
backwards and forwards as the escort and bearers 
were hustled by the crowd, and the white, indignant 
face and flashing eyes of Theodora. In an instant 
the scene at the Gynegium rushed across Justinian ; 
it was in a manner repeating itseK. But what a 
terrible difference between the Theodora of then 
and now I Still it was the same^ the. one woman 
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of his life, and he did not hesitate. Galling to his 
few attendants to follow him, he at once began to 
descend the steps to her assistance. But the Gap^ 
padocian laid his hand upon his arm. 

" Stay, sir ! '* he exclaimed, " I implore you. 
There is a better and surer way. I have told you 
I have some power ; I can prove it now." 

Justinian stopped; and John, posting himself 
conspicuously on the parapet of the steps, threw 
up his open right hand above his head, and let his 
tremendous voice be heard amidst the uproar. 

" Help ! help ! for the Lord of the East ! Help 
for the Great Illuminator ! Upright ! upright ! " 

Half the heads in the crowd were instantly turned 
to the spot whence this strange summons proceeded, 
and by two or three voices the cry and signal were 
immediately repeated. A man who happened to be 
on the skirts of the press near the foot of the steps 
ran swiftly up to them and exchanged a few words 
with the Gappadocian. 

" The order ? '* 

** In the name and by command of the Eising 
Sun, guard the litter ! " 

" Eight ! '* And darting down again, the man 
forced his way into the middle of the throng, shout- 
ing, '* Help, Sons of the Sanctuary ! Eescue from 
the east. Upright ! upright ! " 

Then, as this cry was caught up and echoed at 
intervals down the street^ it could be seen that a 
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number of individuals out of the mass were work- 
ing their way towards the same point, until a 
considerable band, increasing in strength every 
moment, was collected near the litter. Each mem- 
ber of it, in defiance of the law, was provided with 
a long dagger, which he held with the hilt closely 
pressed against the right breast, and the blade 
pointing downwards. As each arrived he took his 
position quietly and without confusion in the ranks, 
and in a short time Theodora and her escort were 
securely fenced in by an impenetrable battalion of 
confederates, marching three deep in each other's 
steps with military precision and regularity, while 
an advanced guard, shoulder to shoulder, cleared the 
way in front for the passage of the litter. From this 
formidable barrier, even those of the mob who were 
most outrageously demonstrative shrank away, and 
along the street passed a murmur, " The Brother- 
hood of the Sanctuary ! Stand back ! stand back ! 
Beware how you meddle with them ! " In the rear 
the clamour and the hooting still continued, and the 
threats and the insults directed at Theodora and 
her protectors were still loud and appalling ; but as 
those who uttered them showed no disposition to 
come to the front, their noise was of little conse- 
quence, and Justinian felt satisfied that the safety 
of the dancer was for the present secured. 

" This is the secret society you mentioned ? " he 
Baid to the Cappadocian. 
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" And of which I am now president," repKed 
John. " You have seen some fifty of us at work, sir ; 
you may judge what we could accomplish in full 
strength.'* 

« « t « « « 

When in a few weeks Ecebolus returned to 
Constantinople — much to the surprise of some of 
his acquaintances, who hinted that he had shown 
great cleverness in slipping off at the right 
moment — and settled his affairs, it was found that 
a very small residue remained out of his once 
splendid fortune, and his real friends were brought 
to their wits' end in devising plans for his future. 
Sittas, in particular, concocted a dozen ingenious 
schemes for sharing his newly acquired fortime 
with the Tyrian. The leading idea of the ex- 
captain of Bulgarian horse was that th^ two should 
embark together in some speculative enterprise, of 
which, when Sittas was obliged to start for the 
Armenian frontier, Ecebplus should become the 
managing partner. To wit, that they should farm 
the tunny fisheries; that they should start a grand 
bathing establishment at the springs of Anchialus, 
and engage a corps of Bulgarians to protect their 
interests and their visitors ; that they should 
charter a theatre; that they should found a new 
religious sect, on the basis of polygamy — and so 
forth ; while to ^11 these well-meant proposals the 
Tyrian had a smiling but decisive reply: "My 
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dear friend, you refused once to do me a favour, 
and now I must really refuse you.** 

But now Lupicina gallantly redeemed her 
promise to Theodora. Justinian's stern aunt had 
gained sufficient insight into the dancer's character 
to understand that she was never likely to ask for 
anything on her own account ; and that, although 
the vilest of her sex, she might consider the obli- 
gation fully discharged if a helping hand were 
extended to Ecebolus, and even throw some grati- 
tude into the bargain. Therefore the old lady, 
resolutely shutting her eyes to her probable loss 
of caste among the shuddering saints, buckled to 
her charitable work in earnest. Through her 
instrumentality all the interest of her powerful 
connections was exerted in favour of the ruined 
Tyrian; and as it could be proved that he had 
rendered good service on the night of the Emperor's 
escape to Sycae, Anastasius was brought to consent 
to his being appointed to a sub-governorship which 
had lately become vacant in the African Pentapolis. 
Lupicina was the more moved towards this advo- 
cacy for the fallen, because it came to her ears 
that Theodora, disgusted with the hostile attitude 
of an ungrateful public, and perhaps satiated with 
luxurious infamy, would most probably undertake 
to console the Tyrian in his exile, and that her 
departure would be connived at by the theatrical 
authorities; an arrangement terribly immoral to 
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be farthered in even a remote degree by so 
virtuous a lady, but rendered positively innocent 
by the advantage which would accrue therefrom to 
the Byzantine public, and — to Justinian. 

And so it came to pass, that before the rosy 
tints of the Byzantine spring had melted into the 
green of summer, Ecebolus and Theodora vanished 
from the horizon of the civilized world, into the 
dark void beyond the billowy Syrtes ; and as the 
months rolled on no trace of them survived, beyond 
a faint recollection of their surpassing beauty and 
their scandalous lives. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONSULE JUSTINIANO. 

IPhbee years have passed. It is spring-time once 
more, and there is great rejoicing and high holiday 
in Constantinople. Death has at last conquered 
the stubborn spirit of Anastasius, and Justin sits 
uponthe throne of the Eastern Empire; but the 
veteran, ignorant and ill-educated, and always 
more at home in the field than the council chamber, 
is, in addition, enfeebled by age and bad health, 
and the real power lies in the hands of his nephew, 
Justinian, who is celebrating his Consulship with 
great pomp and magnificence. It becomes neces- 
sary to review the antecedent events. 

In the spring of five hundred and eighteen, 
shortly after the victory of Justinian and the Blues 
in the Hippodrome, Anastasius passed away, and 
by the mass of the people and the clergy it was 
unanimously decided that the elevation of Justin 
to the purple would secure a double advantage. 
A gallant soldier and faithful subject would receive 
the fitting reward of his long serviceSi while his 
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sage and temperate nephew would assist in the 
administration of affairs, and falfil^ as it were, his 
apprenticeship to future empire. 

But without the support of the miKtary, these 
suffrages could hardly effect the peaceable election 
of Justin. Although the Blue Paction declared 
for him to a man, the Green was all in favour of 
Hypatius, and its power was still immense. Of 
internal discord and civil war, all men, except a 
permanently insatiable minority, had had enough. 
The Guards, who represented as a rule the feeling 
of the metropolitan troops, naturally favoured their 
veteran commander ; but the fidelity of the Boman 
soldier was at the best a capricious quantity ; some 
factor more potent and practical than that of mere 
sentiment was necessary to determine it. Thanks 
to Amantius, the Chamberlain of the palace, such 
a factor was forthcoming. Under the pressure of 
the moment, and the subtle eloquence of John of 
Cappadocia, Justin and his nephew cast all scruples 
to the winds, and the donative of the unfortunate 
eunuch seated the Commander of the Guards in all 
tranquillity upon the throne. 

It is hardly possible to pity Amantius, or the 
miserable puppet whom he had selected to wear the 
purple, and it may seem difficult to find excuses for 
the treachery of Justin, who apparejitly soiled the 
close of a long and honourable life by this incon- 
sistent baseness. And yet with greater private 
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honesty he might have committed a greater public 

wrong, by betraying the Empire of the East into 

the hands of so despicable a ruler, whose reign 

must in all probability have been speedily brought 

to an end by revolution and bloodshed. There are 

seasons when a measure of unscrupulousness is a 

virtue in statesmen and true patriots, and to be 

overburdened with a sense of personal accountable- 

ness vice; a conscience, Uke a liver or heart, is 

liable to morbid enlargement. 

The sequel of Justin's treachery is best told in 
the terse language of history : — 

" Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded 
of his money, it became necessary to deprive him of 
his life. The task was easily accomplished by the 
charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy, and the 
judges were informed, as an accumulation of guilt, 
that he was secretly attached to the ManichaBan 
heresy. Amantius lost his head ; three of his com- 
panions, the first domestics of the palace, were 
punished with death or exile ; and their unfor- 
tunate candidate for the purple was cast into 
a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, and 
ignominiously thrust, without burial, into the sea." 
Meanwhile, the prayers of the gentle and un- 
ambitious Maria, and his own fatal irresolution, 
deterred Hypatius from making any attempt to 
meet the desires of the Green Faction half-way, 
and the nephew of the late Emperor accepted 
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ggL^rrr-.tr, Wal is- >7?b if be cooU have always 
Qami&zrcii n ! 

As J::5^i3. dEFEc&y act aasosiziig the puxple, had 
dedarcd ^^^-^ its qi^szt c£ ex&j species of 
h£r\E!S7 azid ibc sSa;ir!eh Tiii£eaS£ff of the purest 
orthz-doiy. li^ae w^as ao i^i^is any excuse for the 
hostile animde of YhaiiaiL, Cocnt <d the Federates ; 
and now, for the ^rst time, this Gothic inenbuSy 
whose phantasmal importance has been inflicted 
upon the reader throng three books, makes his 
appearance upon my Byzantine stage. For his 
own sake he had better hare lemained behind the 
scenes as heretofore. 

The leader of an army which for a series of years 
had devastated the possessions, and slaoghtered 
the relations of the citizens of Constantinople, 
might be assured that, however strong his title to 
be considered as a pnblic benefactor, he had excited 
a vast amount of revengeful antipathy. With the 
fall consciousness of this, \ltalian for some time 
remained with his troops at a safe distance from 
all possible danger ; but the messages of the new 
Caesar were so friendly and complimentary, and his 
invitations to visit the capital so hearty, that the 
suspicions of Vitalian were lulled, and, leaving his 
forces encamped at Anchialus, he entered Constan- 
tinople accompanied only by his staflF. Nothing could 
be more cordial and reassuring than his reception. 
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All the city flocked to see the renowned chieftain 
who for years had undauntingly upheld the cause 
of orthodoxy against his sovereign; and Justin 
hailed him as a worthy brother, both in arms and 
religious conviction. He was speedily created a 
general of the empire, and nominated Consul. 

Under these accumulated honours VitaHan be- 
haved with tolerable discreetness. One boon which 
he asked of Justin was characteristic both of his 
barbarism and his orthodoxy. He demanded the 
tongue of Severus, the heretic adviser of the late 
Emperor, who had been made bishop of Antioch, 
and had taken every opportunity in his synodical 
letters of abusing the champion of the true Catholic 
faith. Whether Justin would have granted this 
amiable request is uncertain, but he gave orders 
for the arrest of Severus, who prudently escaped 
from his see, and was at once replaced by an 
orthodox prelate. 

The Brotherhood of the Eising Sun could scarcely 
be said to regard the peaceful accession of Justin 
with that triumphant and unanimous satisfaction 
which its principles undoubtedly pledged it to 
exhibit. Despite the representations of the new 
president, John of Cappadocia, that the secret 
influence of the lodge had contributed largely to the 
general's success, certain of the members, the most 
turbulent and headstrong, murmured loudly. They 
complained that the elaborate organization and 
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undoubted strength of the society had been wasted 
upon insignificant enterprises, while the great 
change had taken place without their being prac- 
tically concerned in it. 

"But," argued John, "a revolution quietly 
effected by craft and diplomacy is ten times more 
thorough and lasting than one wrought by force 
and bloodshed. If we are driven to use the steel 
we will strike boldly, but if fortune throw in our 
way a weapon as efficacious, and less obnoxious, 
why not avail ourselves of it? Moreover, much 
remains to be done. We have dealt with Amantius 
and Theocritus ; we have still to deal with Vitahan 
and Hypatius. Justin is seated on the throne, but 
are we assured that Justinian will succeed him? 
Have we been so long patient and confident, that 
now, when but half our task is accomplished, we 
are to be reckless and distrustful ? " 

Although the sagacious words of the president 
were listened to with, on the whole, respectful 
attention, and applauded by the majority, they had 
little real effect upon the malcontents. It was the 
old story : Giton's enthusiastic view of the complete 
unity of the brethren was overstrained and Utopian. 
Those with whom patriotic feelings were uppermost 
were satisfied; those who in their hearts had 
looked forward to a general disturbance as a means 
of advancing their private interests were disap- 
pointed and sulky. 
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But one only, Fulcaris the Hemlian, had the 
audacity to speak his mind in lodge. 

'* The gain hitherto/' he said, addressing the 
president, " is all yours. You are honoured and 
trusted in the highest quarters, and your advance- 
ment is secured. The Outer Brethren, too, have all 
that they bargained for — mutual support, the right 
of sanctuary, and frequent perquisites. But we of 
the Brotherhood, upon whom rests the burden and 
responsibility of this league, we demand that our 
individual interests shall not be neglected, and that 
those who climb shall not cast the ladder down 
behind them. If we are steadfast to our oaths, and 
trust you as president to the last degree, let it be 
your care to watch over and recognize our reason- 
able claims. I, Fulcaris the Herulian, declare for 
one that no consideration shall induce me to 
forego punishing that man by whom I may hold 
myself to be slighted or betrayed. As president of 
this lodge I respect and obey you ; beware lest, as 
John the Cappadocian, you cause me to forget that 
respect and obedience ! The world has been warned 
against your countrymen before now." 

These bold words produced a great commotion, 
not to say consternation, in the lodge, and although 
they made a lasting impression on the minds of 
some present, no one for the moment could be 
found to second the dauntless Herulian in his 
unprecedented attack. So great, indeed, was the 
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wrath of the majority that for a time he was in 
actual danger. But the deliberate accents of the 
Gappadocian calmed the tumult. 

"Our brother does not ignore his duty to me 
as president of this lodge ; he speaks to me as a 
private individual. It is unusual, but, as such, 
I will reply. My friend," he continued, addressing 
Fulcaris, "I thank you for your plain speaking. 
You understand Latin ? There is another couplet 
respecting my countrymen, which you will do well 
to remember — 

^ Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit, at ilia 
Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis. * " * 

** Some of these bravoes are likely to become 
troublesome," John said to himself, as he saun- 
tered homewards. "I must find a sop to quiet 

them." 

****** 

In the seventh month of his Consulship Yitalian 
was bidden by the Emperor to a splendid banquet* 
At sunrise, on the day when this royal feast was 
to take place, a group of five men occupied a small 
chamber in the basement of one of the wings of the 
palace. There were many such out-of-the-way 
nooks and comers in the immense ramifications 
of the Imperial residence, used as store-rooms and 

♦ "A deadly asp a Gappadocian bit. 

Died he ? Not he ! His blood was death to it,'* 
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offices, and in many cases not used at all; but 
the one in question was peculiarly secluded and 
screened from observation. It was accessible only 
by an underground passage, terminating at one 
end by a flight of steps and barred door, which 
led into the palace, and at the other in a wicket 
opening into a dense thicket of cypresses in an 
unfrequented part of the gardens. From this 
a blind pathway led to an exit craftily concealed 
in an angle of the outer wall, on the other side 
of which was a narrow strip of rocky beach and 
brushwood, and then the waters of the Bosphorus. 
There were times when such a secret means of 
communicating with the outer world might be 
of greater advantage to the lords of the East than 
all the battalions of the Domestics. 

Four of the men who were present had arrived 
at their place of meeting singly, just before day- 
break, making their way along the strip of beach 
and entering by the wicket. They were all mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of the Eising Sun, with 
whose names we are already acquainted. Fulcariff 
the Herulian, Maurice the Armenian, Leo the 
Byzantine, and Buccelin the Goth. The fifth, 
Rufin of Antioch, also one of the Brotherhood, and 
holding a post among the domestics of the palace, 
had come from the interior of the building. He 
held in his hand a letter, and was addressing his 
comrades. 
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*'You have heard the proposal and the terms. 
It remains for you to decide whether you will 
accept them. I will guarantee that the money 
shall be ready at the place and time mentioned; but 
reflect well, for it is an important matter.*' 

Leo the Byzantine was the first to reply. 

" I have reflected. As for the reward, I do not 
concern myself about it. But I believe that Vitalian 
is becoming a dangerous rival to Justinian; and 
if, after his Consulship has expired, he rejoin his 
army at Anchialus, he will cause fresh trouble. 
Say I, he is too dangerous to Uve." 

"And I,*' said Fulcaris, **echo the sentiments 
of Leo — ^with one exception. Vitalian is an obstacle 
to the cause to which I am pledged; let him be 
removed. But I confess that, for my part, I most 
particularly regard the liberal offer contained in 
that letter. My convictions and my interests 
coincide. I cannot live by admiring the successes 
of John of Cappadocia; I must do something for 
myself. I doom the Count of the Federates to 
death.'' 

Then spoke Buccelin the Goth. 

**My brother was with Vitalian's army. He 
deserted, was recaptured, and scourged to death. 
I will strike a blow to avenge him." 

"And I will second it," said Maurice the Ar- 
menian, "without troubling to give my reasons 
for doing so." 
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"In that case," resumed Eufin, *'we are unani- 
mous. The Goth must die, and that speedily. He 
shall never more demand any man's tongue. To- 
night, after the feast, will be our opportunity." 

And that same night, as Vitalian was leaving 
the palace, he was attacked in passing through 
one of the inner doors, and before assistance could 
arrive, fell, pierced by no less than seventeen 
wounds; the assassins, who were all disguised 
as Imperial domestics, making good their escape. 

The horror and wrath of the Emperor and his 
nephew at this atrocious deed were extreme. But 
a short time previously Justinian had plighted his 
brotherly faith to the Count of the Federates, and 
the bond had been ratified by their mutual recep- 
tion of the Eucharist ; and now, in the teeth of this 
solemnity, the Patyician was conscious that he 
must labour under a strong suspicion of having 
compassed his rival's death. But all efforts to 
discover by whom or at whose instigation the 
murder was committed were in vain. By some 
it was attributed to the independent action of the 
Blue Paction, by others to private revenge, and 
by others, again, to the machinations of Severus. 
John of Cappadocia was at great pains to explain 
to Justinian that the Lodge of the Eising Sun was 
in no way inculpated, which was certainly the 
fact. But it was strange that, although the letter 
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which Rufin had produced to the conspirators, and 
the large payment which was to be the reward of 
their crime, both midoubtedly came from Antioch, 
and that one might consequently pronounce the 
guilt of Severus or his friends to be almost estab- 
lished, the Cappadocian proved, long afterwards, 
as we shall see in the course of this book, that he 
was perfectly well acquainted with the names of the 
real assassins. 

When his first burst of indignation had subsided, 
Justinian discovered that the death of Yitalian had 
relieved him of a great anxiety, and before long 
even the recollection of it was obliterated by the 
accumulation of honours to which he succeeded. 

The student was created Master-General of the 
armies of the Eastern Empire, and elected to the 
vacant Consulship. He had now an opportunity 
of proving his words to Lupicina that, despite his 
Christian principle, he in no way underrated the 
value of the public spectacles in conciliating the 
masses. During his single year of office he ex- 
pended nearly three hundred thousand gold pieces 
in providing entertainment for the populace. His 
exhibitions of rare animals and wild beasts in the 
Cynegium were unparalleled since the days of the 
old emperors of Rome. 

Justinian was in many respects a changed man. 
He still retained in a great measure his habits of 
•j3tudy and meditation, and altogether his ascetically 
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temperate mode of life; but he no longer forced 
them upon the notice of society. His reserve and 
avoidance of companionship had disappeared. He 
brought into play his vast stores of knowledge, and 
busied himself in winning the good opinions of all 
classes and characters, and, stranger still, of both 
sexes — from the gravest senator to the butterfly 
courtier, from the stately dame to the lively maid 
of honour. He accounted no man's convictions, 
political or theological, a reason for slighting him 
or declining his acquaintance, although they might 
be completely opposed to his own. 

With Hypatius and his brother Pompey he was 
on terms of almost cordial friendship, and as the 
Count had to all appearances gracefully resigned 
his pretensions to empire, and had, notwithstanding, 
recovered his good health and spirits, the intimacy 
was generally regarded as becoming to both sides. 

The marked cleverness and individuality of one 
lady, who by virtue of her husband's position now 
held a subordinate post in the Imperial household, 
was regarded by Justinian with much interest and 
amusement ; and certainly the perfect ease and tact 
with which the fair plebeian Antonina adapted 
herself to her new rank and duties was very re- 
markable. At this period of her life the charioteer's 
daughter was on her best behaviour, and no one 
could behave better than she could — ^when she 
chose. She extracted a scanty eulogy even from 
the Empress Lupicina. 
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Demas, for the sake of her ladyship and her 
guardsman husband, reluctantly abandoned his 
beloved profession when at the height of his 
renown, and, having invested his large savings 
with great judgment, reappeared in the character 
of a substantial proprietor. When his fingers 
itched intolerably to handle the reins once more, 
he was wont to pay a surreptitious visit to some 
relations at Thessalonica, who were in the same 
line of business, and satisfy his craving in the local 
Hippodrome. At the same time, Baro retired from 
any active part in the management of the ferry at 
the Chalcedonian Stairs and the tunny fisheries, 
and, undeterred by his difficulties at PhiUppopolis, 
continued to make advances at a high rate of 
interest to needy landowners, imtil there was 
every prospect of his becoming a proprietor him- 
self, even more substantial than his brother. 

However tolerant and urbane Justinian chose to 
be in his personal dealings with society, in the 
practical handling of political and religious matters 
he was inflexibly consistent and severe. One after 
another, through his influence, the heretic bishops 
were ousted from their sees, and the Greens de- 
prived of every post of importance which they 
happened to possess. Gradually, but surely, the 
prophecy of the dying Acacius and the augury of 
the Hippodrome found their fulfilment ; the supre- 
macy of the Blue Faction became established. 
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But as yet the change was effected so quietly that 
the Greens were scarcely able to appreciate its 
entire force. Nevertheless, a certain irritable im- 
easiness had supplanted their former cool insolence 
and assurance, while the Blues, unaccustomed to 
mastery, had not hitherto got beyond exultant 
good humour and harmless swagger ; and, to repeat 
the initial words of this chapter, in the spring of 
the year 520 there was great rejoicing and high 
holiday in Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE VIBGDi OF THE CHURCH. 

Wherever there is rejoicing there is also weeping, 
and wherever pleasure there also pain. The balmy 
air which cooled the flashed cheeks of the excited 
hoUday-makers in the Hippodrome and Cynegium, 
breathed sofQy through the window of the room 
where Anastasia, the young Virgin of the Church, 
was rapidly closing her brief experience of a weary, 
disappoiuting world. The poor girl, in the last 
hopeless stage of consumption, lay, supported with 
pUlows, on a couch near the open casement, but 
the deep murmur of the restless city was borne 
unheeded to her ears, and her sad eyes seemed to 
be gazing beyond the limited horizon of land and 
sea into some far-off, mysterious region. 

Anastasia had been always delicate, and always 
meek and imcomplaining. She was not of the stuff 
of which either saints or sinners are made. In a 
congenial atmosphere she might have blossomed 
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into sweet, genuine — and shall we say common- 
place? — womanhood, of that type which on the 
whole, perhaps, brings the greatest happiness to 
man. But her timidly budding nature was bruised 
by the severe and monotonous discipline of the 
Lady Juliana's righteous household, and when her 
patroness conceived the idea of attaching her to the 
semi-monastic order of the Virgins of the Church, 
she consented without a murmur ; and then quietly 
began to fade, like a tender flower scathed by the 
bitter east wind. 

Maria, the wife of Count Hypatius, who had first 
undertaken the charge of Anastasia, and Juliana 
Patricia, to whom she had been transferred, were 
both present, conversing in an undertone with the 
physician and the chaplain of the household. 

" Ah, poor child ! " said the compassionate 
doctor, "the end is not far oflf. She wiQ pass 
away quietly and without pain ; all we can do now 
is to tranquillize her mind. She is most anxious 
to see the woman Hermia, who took care of her 
after her father's death.'* 

"A messenger has been sent to find Hermia," 
said the Lady Juliana, " with orders to bring her 
hither at once. I trust her presence will not be 
too agitating." 

** I think," said the doctor, " it will have the 
contrary effect." 

**It is sad," sighed the chaplain, "that the last 
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moments of this yoimg saint should be so disturbed 
by thoughts of her abandoned sister." 

The Lady Jnliana shook her head in moomfol 
assent. 

" And yet not mmatnral," said the doctor. " As 
long as she was permitted to see her, Theodora 
appears to have shown her the most unvarying 
afifection and kindness." 

"One would have expected such recollections," 
said Juliana, "to be cancelled by the horrible 
iniquity of her sister's subsequent career." 

"Affection and kindness are never cancelled, 
madam," said the doctor with some severity, " and 
before many hours, at least one pure soul may 
be pleading for Theodora before the throne of 
infinite mercy." And he crossed the room to his 
patient. 

"I give him all credit for professional skill," 
whispered the chaplain, answering Juliana's look, 
"but in spiritual matters his ideas verge on the 
blasphemous." 

In a few minutes Hermia arrived. The honest 
woman was in no way abashed by the sight of the 
great ladies, but hurried at once to the side of her 
**poor lamb," whose wan face lighted up with 
pleasure, and for some time the two sat cooing 
and communing together, regardless of the com- 
pany present. 

'' Come close to me, dear Hermia/' said Anas- 
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tasia, " and take my head upon your bosom, as you 
used to do in old times." And so she lay for long, 
silently, with the same wistful, far-off look in her 
melancholy eyes. "Hermia, darling," she mur- 
mured at last, " when Theodora comes back, you 
will not be cruel and unforgiving to her, Uke the 
rest ? " 

Hermia scarcely knew what to say. " No, dear, 
no," she answered; "but try and think of other 
things now." 

" I cannot, Hermia. I can think of nothing else. 
She will come back. And you will not be cruel to 
her, for my sake — for your poor little lamb's 
sake ? " 

Hermia could only sob. 

" Hush, dear ! " said Anastasia ; ''don't cry. I 
am very weak, and I shall die soon ; you must 
Usten to me quietly. Theodora has been terribly 
wicked, but she was forced into sin. They rescued 
me, but they let her go, who was better, cleverer, 
and braver than any of us. I shall be quite safe 
before long. And Comito is going to be married to 
Sittas. She will have a chance too, when she is 
taken away from the stage. But poor Theodora, 
what is to become of her? " 

In her perplexity Hermia made the only com- 
forting answer which occurred to her. 

"But she may be married too, my lamb — 
perhaps is already — and may mend her life. She 
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is well out of harm's way at present, and happy 
enough, I'll warrant." 

" No," said Anaptasia, in a clearer, firmer tone ; 
"she is wretched. She has found no peace. I 
saw her last night." 

" You saw her, darling ! " exclaimed Hermia, 
aghast ; and the others closed silently round the 
head of the couch, none daring to speak or in- 
terfere. 

" Yes," said Anastasia, " I saw her. My spirit 
seemed to have left my body, and to be speeding 
far away beyond those hills and clouds, and across 
the dreary sea, until it came to her. And in the 
stillness of the night, when all others were asleep, 
she was wandering through the desolate rooms and 
corridors, pale and miserable." 

**It was a dream, my lamb," said Hermia. 

'* No, Hermia, it was not. I saw her quite 
plainly, as I see you now ; and — I think — I shall 
see her again. Perhaps when I die God will 
permit me to go to her, and bear her some message 
of hope and comfort." 

** This is terrible ! " whispered Juliana to the 
chaplain ; " she is evidently wandering. Yet still a 
few timely words from your Eeverence might recall 
her to thoughts of a peaceful eternity." 

But the chaplain seemed to mistrust his own 
powers, and remained silent. 

** She will come back," continued Anastasia ; 
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*'but if every one is harsh and unmerciful to her 
she will be driven to despair, and lost for ever. A 
little kindness may save her. You used to love 
her, Hermia." 

"God knows I did ! " exclaimed the poor woman ; 
" God knows I did, and I love her still. And she 
was grateful. Through all her wickedness and 
shame she kept her good heart, and never forgot 
me and mine. But what can I do, dear ? I tried 
my best to save her once, and they only laughed 
at me." 

" Try again," said Anastasia ; " help her with 
sympathy and lovingkindness. Let her find that 
there is one who will not shrink from her and 
reject her. And when her heart is softened, bring 
her to see my grave, and tell her that my last 
thoughts were of her, and my last prayers for her. 
Promise me that you will do this, and all else that 
you can." 

" I will, darling — I will," cried Hermia, with an 
uncontrollable burst of tears ; ** I will do my best. 
But I am a poor, ill-taught, struggling woman, and 
my best is but little worth." 

" It will be worth everything to her," said Anas- 
tasia, caressing Hermia's coarse hands with her 
transparent fingers. " I know it ; for now that I 
have your promise I can die in peace. But until 
Grod put it into my heart to ask for you, I was 
fretting night and day, not knowing where to look 
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for help.** And then, as if tenderly anxious lest 
her words might cause some pain to those who had 
befriended herself, she sought with her eyes Maria 
and the Lady Juliana. 

" Dear ladies," she said, with a faint, sweet 
smile, " I thank you from my heart for all your 
kindness and bounty. I shall not tax them much 
longer. I will ask one last favour of you ; let me 
be buried, I pray you, in some quiet comer of the 
cemetery, where flowers and grass grow thickest, 
and the trees cast the deepest shade, and where 
those who care to come to my grave may find 
themselves alone and undisturbed." 

How could the Lady Juliana do otherwise than 
respond to this sorrowful petition with all ten- 
derness of voice and manner ? But she understood 
that in preferring it the poor girl was still mindful 
of her lost sister, and probably of her alone ; and 
she groaned at heart to think that this love for a 
vile object could hold its own triumphantly to the 
very end, when other ties, of the purest and holiest 
nature, seemed all but forgotten ; and that even this 
homely plebeian Hermia possessed some spell to 
win the confidence and affection which her own 
righteous endeavours had never been able to 
inspire. 

Ah, Patricia ! you have built schools and 
churches, endowed hospitals and almshouses; 
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Constantinople rings with the fame of yotir or- 
thodoxy and good works ; but you have yet to learn 
the secret of that gracious, all-important attribute 
which is prelated even above faith and hope, and 
without which all fair words and fair deeds, and all 
knowledge, profit nothing. 

And now Anastasia once more lay silent, looking 
out upon the horizon where the cloud-domes were 
tranquilly piled in the soft golden light of the after- 
noon. Gradually her weary eyehds drooped, and 
her hurried breathing grew slow and faint, slower 
and fainter, until the gentle rise and fall of her 
bosom seemed to cease altogether. 

The doctor approached and felt her pulse, and 
looked anxiously into her calm face. 

" She is going fast ! " he exclaimed. ** There is 
still a spark of life left, and that is all ; " and he 
raised the girl's passive head from Hermia's 
shoulder to replace it upon the pillows. 

Anastasia opened her eyes; aU who stood by 
were astonished at their intense expression of 
seeing, and their simultaneous disregard of all that 
was visible. That strong gaze, watchful and in- 
telligent, yet apparently without recognition of any- 
body or anything present, lasted for some moments, 
and as it began to fade, a clear, plaintive cry issued 
from the parted lips. 

''Theodora, Theodora! darling sister! come 
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back ! Come back, and God will be merciful to 
you." 

And then, with one shiver and a long, fluttering 
sigh, like the weary when they turn to grateful 
rest, the Virgin of the Church resigned her gentle 
soul to Him who giveth His beloved sleep. 



( ^l ) 



CHAPTER m. 

PURGATORY. 

Vert dreary was life in the port of Neormus, in 
the African Pentapolis. Dreary were the straggling 
thoroughfares of the small town, which, with its 
patches of dusty fig and olive trees, and its ragged 
palms, clustered round the staring villa-palace of 
the Eoman Governor, and struck back from flat 
roof and blank wall the brazen glare of the cloud- 
less sky. Dreary were the lines of sultry brickwork 
and herbless trench which fenced it round. Dreary 
was the prospect landwards, where the view over 
the sandhills was bounded by a stony ridge, half 
overgrown with cactus and prickly gourd, and 
tenanted only by snakes and enormous lizards. 
Dreary was the prospect seawards, where the 
long, slow rollers came in out of the sailless blue, 
to break sulkily on the arid shore. East, west, 
north and south, all was dreary. 

So thought the sentinel who lounged over the 
parapet of the terrace before the Governor's house. 
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and looked down upon the paltry harbour, where 
three or four vessels were lazily taking in their 
cargoes of wheat, maize, and fruits, the produce 
of some happier soil, transported to the coast by 
the teams of patient oxen, which, huddled together 
in the black strip of shadow underneath the 
harbour wall, were remonstrating with low moans 
and querulous bellows against the assaults of 
innumerable flies. 

The general dreariness and monotony were 
relieved for the moment by a noisy altercation, 
on the subject of tolls, between the harbour master 
and a gang of picturesque rufl&ans, the crew of 
a small bark from Ehodes ; who, having exchanged 
their cargo of Greek wine for one of dates and 
wheat, were anxious to be oflf. But even this 
trivial excitement failed before long, and nothing 
was left for the yawning soldier to do but to stab 
at the active lizards with the butt end of his spear, 
and to gaze eastward at intervals in the hopes 
of catching a glimpse of the despatch-boat from 
Alexandria, which was hourly expected. When 
she arrived there would at least be the chance of 
a long gossip in the guard-room over the last news 
from Constantinople, and not impossibly a scrawl 
from a certain black-eyed damsel who tended a 
stall near the Porta Fructuaria. 

In half an hour the sentinel's ear caught the 
^stant roll of oars; shortly afterwards theij 
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regular, double flash became visible off the nearest 
promontory, and his lUustriousness the Prefect of 
Alexandria's despatch-boat, Galatea, came creeping 
slowly along the shore through the breezeless 
water, and in due time entered the harbour of 
Neormus. 

In another hour, when the sultry afternoon 
was well advanced, the sentinel was relieved; 
but before that blessed moment arrived he looked 
eastward again, and this time he saw the solitary 
figure of a woman making her way along the 
margin of the sea. 

"There she is," he muttered, "as usual; rest- 
less when every one is resting, abroad when every 
one else is within doors. Morning or evening or 
midday, in heat or cold, storm or sunshine, always 
restless. Poor woman — poor woman ! For my 
part I wonder she doesn't make up her mind to 
give the Governor the slip, and be off. I wish 
to God I could ! *' 

The last words of the sentinel, coarse and 
forcible, were no bad rendering of the thought 
that was in the woman's mind, as she strayed 
along that desolate beach. If life in Neormus was 
dreary to others, what had it become to Theodora 
and Ecebolus? In bitterness of spirit they were 
reaping the fruit of their former misdeeds. For 
some months from their first arrival in Pentapolis, 
the change and reaction had not been disagreeable 
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to either her or him. After the tempestuous scenes 
which closed their Byzantine career, duhiess and 
isolation were positively grateful. Moreover, they 
were young and fair, decidedly fond of and sorry 
for each other, and disposed to mutual consolation. 
And then, with awful suddenness, came the curse. 
Satiety, weariness, and discontent, vain longings 
and repinings, reproaches, anger, remorse, and 
the rest of the terrible catalogue. 

They were both miserable; but the misery of 
Theodora was greater than that of Ecebolus, in 
proportion to the greater intensity of her nature. 
While he shut himself up and sulked, she endured 
the torments of perpetual restlessness; while he 
grumbled and cursed and lamented, she was silently 
consumed by a voiceless agony. 

His peevish sorrow split itself into many pas- 
sionate gusts of regret over specified objects — ^his 
former luxury, his friends, his horses, his gambling, 
his loves. But her imhappiness came upon her 
like the desert sandstorm, in one black, over- 
whelming cloud, blotting out everything but the 
consciousness of itself. Week after week, month 
after month, the vague, oppressive horror brooded 
over her soul, and then out of the gloom a single 
imperious thought shaped itself — she must escape. 
How, whither, or from what, it mattered not — only 
she must escape ! A suggestion of the how and 
whither followed. She seemed to hear an awful 
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whisper, "There is refuge and peace in death," 
and in the novel terror with which she recoiled 
from this temptation she at last realized the 
'*from what;" from that which made her loathe 
existence and fear to quit it — from the memory of 
herself, and the intolerable burden of shame and 
sin which had crushed her life into a monstrosity. 
For the first time she felt a positive terror. She 
was too wretched to live, and too guilty to die. 
But come what might, she could not stay there — 
she must escape ! She knew now what those old 
pagan legends meant by their pursuing furies, 
urging the criminal, with fiery torch and serpent 
lash, into unavailing flight, which terminated only 
in the gulf of despair. 

«««««« 
With the despatch-boat had come news from 
Constantinople, telling of the glory and magnifi- 
cence of Justinian's Consulship, and his increasing 
influence and popularity. Theodora left Ecebolus 
storming and grinding his teeth over the intelli- 
gence, which recalled the bitterness of his own 
ruin and humiliation, and in the still heat of the 
afternoon wandered down to the sea-shore, as was 
her constant habit. There were many in Neormus 
besides the sentinel who marvelled at the wayward- 
ness and restlessness of the fair Byzantine. They 
wondered why the Governor's lady could not take 
her pleasure among the dusty bowers and scanty 
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fountains of what they were pleased to term the 
palace gardens, and prophesied all kinds of evil 
results from her complete disregard of times and 
seasons, and local conventionalities. But Theo- 
dora's magnificent health was the one thing which 
had never failed her, and the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Neormus — thanks to its garrison, unusually 
strong for so small a place, and its position on 
the coast — was secure from barbarian marauders. 
The few people who crossed Theodora's path were 
content with a glance into her beautiful face ; they 
read something there which made them shudder 
without knowing why, and pity whilst they 
admired, and they respected her solitude. 

She strolled slowly along the shore until she 
had crossed a low ridge, and was out of sight of 
the port; then she sat down under the shade of 
a stunted acacia, and gazed seawards. There was 
scarcely a breath of air; the heat-haze quivered 
over the level beach, and the glassy water pulsated 
with a hush upon the white sand, as if it enjoined 
silence. The delicate pipe of a flock of small 
waders busily feeding on the edge of the sea, and 
the drone of insect life, were the only other sounds. 
There was not a cloud visible in the sky, nor a 
ship upon the expanse of tranquil ocean. It was 
horribly still and dreary, and Theodora bent her 
head and moaned. 

After a time she imfastened the front of her robe, 
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took out a silken pouch which was suspended round 
her neck, and shook from it into the palm of her 
hand Justinian's sapphire. 

" Kemember that he who takes the sapphire for 
his emblem," she repeated, gazing at the gem, 
"will fulfil to the letter all that is written here. 
If I had accepted the promise of that stone, the 
one splendid gift of my life, instead of a miserable 
outcast lamenting on a desolate sea-shore, longing 
for death and yet fearing to die, what might I 
have been now ? " 

And for the hundredth time she fell to brooding 
over the details of her past life, taunting and goad- 
ing herself with the recollections into despairing 
horror ; for the hundredth time the same urgent, 
unreasoning desire for flight possessed her with 
such insane vehemence, that at one moment she 
sprang to her feet quivering with nervous excite- 
ment, as if the means of escape must present 
itself in some direction. She looked in vain. Only 
the blank sea and the blank shore, and the in- 
tolerable mockery of the brilliant weather. 

She sat down again and forced herself to reflect 
calmly. Would it be possible to obtain a passage 
in one of the merchant vessels now lying in the 
harbour ? No, not without the knowledge of Ece- 
bolus, and that, above all things, she wished to 
avoid. If he discovered that she was going, there 
would be a terrible scene. He was as likely as not 
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to throw np his governorship at all costs and 
accompany her. But if she could contrive to 
escape ! He would be half maddened at first — his 
vanity would be cut to the quick at the notion of 
her being able to desert him — but in time he 
might learn to congratulate himself on being weU 
rid of her, of her gloomy face and despondent 
moods. At aU events, her despair had made her 
selfish; she could think only of herself. What 
future was before her? Was there any refuge 
where she could be free from the dreadful thoughts 
and visions which haunted her day and night — 
where she could find peace, and perhaps — ^perhaps 
repentance ? 

Again she bowed her head, and, utterly unstrung 
by months of passionate regret and morbid rest- 
lessness, burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 

The tears of those w:ho have not wept for years 
are exhausting as if they were of blood. When 
Theodora's convulsive sobbing ended she was lying 
prostrate, with her hands clasped tightly over her 
beating heart. She raised herself wearily with a 
heavy sigh and put back the tangled hair from her 
face. Then a great and unaccountable trembling 
came upon her, and she glanced fearfully round. 
A few paces off, motionless in the full glare of the 
sunshine, yet casting no shadow on the sand, with 
wan, pallid face and beseeching eyes fixed upon her, 
she saw the form of her sister Anastasia; and 
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while she knelt in mortal terror, gazing upon the 
vision, she heard herself called by name. 

In the surromiding silence the words were quite 
distinct. 

"Theodora, Theodora! darling sister! come 
back ! Come back, and God will be merciful to 
you." 

With a gasping cry she stretched out her hands, 
and once more fell prone upon her face, this time 
in a dead swoon. 

♦ ♦♦««« 

A light breeze sprang up in the western offing, 
ruffling the glassy water in dark-blue streaks. The 
little bark from Ehodes saw it coming, spread her 
broad canvas, and glided away from Neormus, run- 
ning within a stone's throw of the shore ; so near, 
that she. disturbed a flock of sand-birds, which 
whirred off in a silver cloud, flickering and circling 
along the water's edge. 

"You have good eyes, what do you take that to 
be — under the bush yonder?" said the skipper to 
one of the crew. " It has a look of clothes, to my 
mind." 

"Ay, and with somebody in them, I expect," 
said the man, after a long gaze. 

" D'ye think so ? " 

" I'm certain of it. There's an arm and a hand 
stretched out upon the sand. A woman, I should 
Bay, and asleep." 
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" That's a curious place to go to sleep in. Why 
not dead ? " 

" Well, why not ? I do see a head, I believe, with 
the face downwards. Why not make sure? We 
may get something by it in any case." 

"Eight enough; never throw away a chance. 
Put the boat about and lie to. We'll take the skiflf 
and go ashore." 

As the movement of the ship ceased, an angular 
pair of shoulders and a grim visage protruded 
themselves above the hatchway into the sunshine, 
and a harsh voice called out — 

"How now, Ambrose? Why are you stopping 
the vessel? Have we not dawdled away enough 
time in that cursed hole, Neormus, that with such 
a breeze behind us you must heave to ? " 

" There is a body lying on the beach," answered 
the skipper ; "a dead woman, we think." 

" Well, let her lie ; she doesn't belong to us. If 
there was a row of them what concern is it of 
yours?" 

"Come, come, Symmachus, be reasonable; we 
shan't lose ten minutes, and it can make no differ- 
ence to you." 

" No difference to me ! Am I part owner of this 
vessel and cargo, or am I not? I have been 
warned, I tell you again." 

•* Part owner you are, but I ^m captain on 
board, and I shall do as I think fit, I don't care 
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a jot for your old wives' warnings ; when you are 
in one of your moods I*d as soon listen to a parrot 
from India." 

"Ay, go your way for an obstinate dolt — 
thinking yourself strong, when you are as curious 
as a girl and as unstable as those sandhills. 
Bitter trouble will you reap one of these days, 
always poking your nose into other people's 
affairs." 

« « « « « « 

" A woman it is ! " said the Ehodian skipper, 
" and a beauty too, poor thing. I don't think she 
is dead, though. By the Twins, she is somebody ! 
Look at her gold buttons and that chain ! Get back 
to the ship, one of you, and fetch a gourd of wine." 

The three swarthy men regarded Theodora with 
strange looks as she recovered her consciousness. 
She was still weak and trembling, but after swal- 
lowing a few mouthfuls of the wine her strength 
and courage began to return. The fit of weeping 
had relieved her brain, and she was capable of 
practical thought. She made up her mind at 
once. 

'* To what place are you bound ? " she inquired. 

" To the island of Ehodes,.lady ; but if you come 
from Neormus or anywhere hereabouts, we can 
take you back. You are hardly fit to travel on 
foot yet." 

" When do you expect to reach Ehodes ? " 
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'* Well, if the breeze freshens, as it is pretty sure 
to do by evening, we ought to sight Crete about 
midday to-morrow, and make Rhodes the next 
morning." 

Theodora deUberated. Bhodes ? That would be 
a long step on her journey home. Once there, she 
could certainly find another vessel bound north- 
wards up the ^gean Sea. 

" I wish to leave this coast altogether," she said 
to the astonished sailors ; " why, does not concern 
any one but myself. If you wiU take me as a 
passenger and land me at Bhodes, I will pay you 
with this chain ; it is worth a good deal. I have 
no money with me." 

The men looked greedily at the chain, and ex- 
changed looks of amazement, scarcely knowing 
how to answer this sudden proposition. The cap- 
tain spoke at last. 

" You see, lady, we are rather taken aback, being 
a plain sort of folk. When we came ashore to make 
out what it was we saw lying under the bush, we 
had no idea of finding a grand lady in a swoon one 
minute and ready to start for Ehodes the next. 
Your offer is more than liberal, but women pas- 
sengers are not much in our line. I don't recoUect 
that a woman has ever set foot on our craft. We 
caji't provide accommodation for you on board of 
her that will be worth a fiftieth part of the value 
of that chain." 
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'' I do not expect it/* said Theodora. " Do your 
best for me, and I shall be content. Your gain 
will be the greater, that is all. Do you con- 
sent ? " 

The three men retired a few paces and conferred 
together for some time. Then the spokesman came 
forward again. 

'' We are willing to take you, lady ; and we don't 
see that we are bound to trouble our heads about 
your reasons for going with us. If you are still in 
the same mind, it's a bargain." 

** I am," said Theodora, bravely. " Let us start 
at once." And she attempted to walk down the 
beach, but before she had gone three steps she 
reeled, and must have fallen if the skipper had not 
caught her. Without more ado, he took her up in 
his arms, carried her off, and deposited her care- 
fully in the boat. 

The two sailors followed at some little distance. 

** We might have had the chain easily enough," 
said one, "and the buttons too, for the matter 
of that, without the trouble of the passenger." 

" Hold your tongue, you young idiot," answered 
the other — an older man, with a co^^rse, hardened 
face; "the woman is worth the gold ten times 
over." 

His companion stared at him, and then with 
sudden comprehension chuckled admiringly. 

"OhoP* he sniggered, "you are up to most 
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things, you are ! Trust you for a spree, you 
old pirate ! " 

" Ah ! one did learn a thing or two cruising with 
Gondar off the Persian Gulf. I've heard them 
squealing all ever the ship, like hares in a net, 
before now." 

" But the skipper " 

"I know him," said the elder rascal, and touched 
the gourd of liquor which he carried with a sig- 
nificant wink. " And I know something about her 
too." 

" About her ? The devil you do ! " 

** Ay. Wait until we get on board, and 111 tell 

you. The old man may be troublesome, but 

Now then, you young lubber, take that oar out of 
the lady's way." 

As the men were helping Theodora over the side 
of the vessel, the angular shoulders and grim 
visage again appeared above the hatchway, and 
the harsh voice cried again. 

" Curse me, if he hasn't brought the woman on 
board ! Curse me, if my dream isn't coming true ! 
Are you mad, Ambrose ? " 

" Be civil, now," said the skipper, losing patience, 
" or I'll have the hatches clapped upon you. The 
lady is faint and ill." 

" Faint and ill, is she ? And she has come here 
to be doctored ! You had better cure her at once 
with a dose of salt water ; that's my advice.** 
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** Don't you mind him, lady," said the skipper 
to Theodora; "he is a crack-brained churl. Butit*s 
all talk. He shan't hurt you, and he'll quiet down 
before long." 

" Ho, ho ! There's a black-bearded sea turtle- 
dove for you ! " cried the other mockingly ; and 
with a derisive howl he suddenly dived below and 
disappeared. 

This exchange of amenities, which was certainly 
of a nature to excite apprehension, was almost 
imheeded by Theodora. She was thoroughly worn 
out, and for the moment only anxious for repose. 
As she refused to leave the deck, a sufficiently com- 
fortable and sheltered couch was arranged for her 
in the fore part of the vessel, and after a few 
shudders at the memory of her late vision, and a 
few twinges of compimction as she thought of 
Ecebolus, she fell into a sound sleep. 

The captain meanwhile had taken the helm, and 
the four men who composed the crew of the little 
vessel were assembled near him. A mighty jar of 
wine was set in their midst. The gaunt and grim 
Symmachus was the only one absent. 

" It is the same woman," the ex-pirate was vehe- 
mently asserting. 

" Never," said the skipper." 

" It is, I tell you. When a man has once seen 
a woman like that, he doesn't forget her in a 
hurry." 
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"Tell US how it happened, then — ^the whole 
Btory,'* 

"Well — fill again all round first, it's thirsty 
weather — ^you recollect that summer, four years 
ago I think it was, when I parted company with 
you for a spell — after that bit of scrape I got into 
at Smyrna — and worked my passage up to Con- 
stantinople ? " 

"Ay, ay, well enough." 

"There I stayed three weeks, lodging with my 
foster-brother, who held a berth under Giton, the 
charioteer to the Blue Faction. You've heard of 
him ? " 

" To be sure." 

" A rare time we had of it altogether. One day 
Simon — that's my foster-brother — says to me, 
* To-morrow we'll go to the Green Theatre, 
and you shall see the most beautiful woman you 
ever saw in your Hfe.' * I've seen a few,* said I.' 
'That maybe,' he said; *but such a one as this 
you never set eyes on. Her match can't be found 
between Taprobane and the Cassiterides.' To the 
theatre we went, and there I saw the very woman 
that you have on board, dancing on the stage, as 
naked as the Colossus, and looking for all the world 
Uke the marble Venus that stands on the top of 
the fountain in the market-place at Ptolemais." 

" And that you'll swear to ? " 

" If it's the last word I ever speak, I will* She 
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did dance, my mates, I can tell you.'* And here 
the speaker entered into a graphic account of 
Theodora's performances, which need not be re- 
peated. 

" But how did she get to Pentapolis ? '* 

**She came to Neormus with the Governor — that 
good-looking fellow whom we saw in the audience 
chamber, and to whom we sold some of our wine* 
I found that out from the soldiers in the guard- 
room, but they didn't know her history, and of 
course I didn't know about whom they were 
talking. I do now. It seems that she and her 
man were on bad terms, and that while he stayed 
at home sulking, she took to wandering about the 
country alone Uke a mad woman. But why she 
should be lying in a swoon when we sighted her is 
more than I can guess. She doesn't look like one 
to swoon for a trifle." 

"A touch of sunstroke, I expect." 

" Not a bit of it. I've seen many a one with 
that complaint. She recovered too quick and spoke 
too sensibly. It's a real puzzle." 

" Well, as she meant going, it was a slice of 
luck for us to come across her," said the skipper; 
** every link of that chain of hers is worth a gold 
piece. The Governor must feel a bit surprised about 
this time." 

** Oh, curse him ! What could he expect when 
he shut up a woman like that in Neormus ? " 
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** True. Let's drink her health. Fill round again, 
boys. Here's a pleasant voyage to her." 

" We could make her voyage pleasant enough, if 
we chose, eh, old man?'* said the ex-pirate> with 
a villainous grin. 

"Steady, mate, steady," said the skipper, speak- 
ing very thickly. "Play fair; — lady is under my 
protection. We're not in the Persian Gulf. You're 
a good companion, Horace, a good companion, but 
rather unprincipled." 

"You are so particular, old man — more than she 
is, ril warrant." 

" She is a proud and noble-looking lady," said 
the captain, with drunken gravity. 

" It is all look, then. I'll lay my life she can be 
condescending enough on occasion. Let us ask 
her to supper, lads, and try. The captain here 
shall invite her himself, if he's not afraid." 

" Afraid ! " said Ambrose, with magnificent con- 
tempt. 

"I believe you are. See, now; I am willing to 
lay this gold ring, which I won from a merchant 
at Adulis, against three links of the promised chain,' 
that you don't do it." 

"I accept the bet," replied Ambrose, solemnly; 
and the two joined hands, amid the laughter and 
applause of their comrades. 

****** 

The breeze came strong and steady from the 
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west, and the vessel sped smoothly through the 
crisping waters; the sun went down in a hlazo 
of orange light, and the stars were gathered in the 
purple sky hefore Theodora awoke from her deep 
slumber, feeling much refreshed, and, after the 
fashion of all people blessed with health and a good 
constitution, be they happy or miserable, uncom- 
monly hungry — an unromantic admission, but 
nevertheless strictly true. 

She was leaning over the side, watching the phos- 
phorescent gleam of the water, when she heard a 
step behind her, and turning, found herself face to 
face with the captain. In the background she 
could distinguish other figures, and overheard 
whisperings and low laughter. 

" Beautiful creature ! " said the captain, lurching 
forward in his attempt at a low bow, "will you 
deign to grace with your presence the mariner's 
humble board ? Supper is ready." 

Theodora saw at once the state he was in and 
her heart sank within her, but she answered cheer- 
fully, " Thank you, I prefer staying on deck. Will 
you send me something to eat here? Anything 
will do ; I am not particular.** 

" You will not refuse to grace the mariner's 
humble board ? " returned Ambrose, in a maudlin 
whine. 

** I am afraid I must. Another time, perhaps, 
may join you, but certainly not to-night." 
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" She refuses," said the captain, spreading his 
hands despairingly and turning to his comrades. 
" The angel refuses ; but I've asked her," he added, 
with a chuckle. " Horace, you rascal, the ring is 
mine." 

" Not yet," replied the ex-pirate. " You don't 
call that an invitation, I hope. You are not half 
pressing enough, man." 

" She refuses," reiterated the skipper, dismally. 
" Pshaw ! • Let me try." And he went up close to 
Theodora. "You may think us a rough lot, fair 
lady," he said ; " we can scarcely compare with the 
young bloods of the city, but you shall have a 
hearty welcome, and merrier company, I'll war- 
rant, than you have met for many a long day in 
Neormus." 

The captain's maudlin sentiment was pitiable, 
but the tone of this sober villain made Theodora 
shiver. 

" I will not leave the deck," she answered firmly. 
" Your captain accepted me as a passenger, and I 
shall pay you liberally. I have a right to be 
unmolested." 

** Come, my beauty," said Horace, drawing still 
closer, ** we are at sea now ; why not drop the fine 
airs of the Governor's lady and be the pet of the 
Green Theatre once more? I'm Green myself to 
the backbone; let us be friends. The last time 
I had the pleasure of seeing you, you were hardly 
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SO coy. Put a good face on it, my queen, and let 
me conduct you to the festive board." And he 
attempted to take her hand. 

But here the captain, recovering from his de- 
spondency, interposed. " No, no ! " he said ; 
^* stand back ! Horace, you're an unprincipled man. 
I'm captain on board, and shall do as I please 
— shall conduct the beautiful creature myself." • 

"By aU means," said Horace. "Tackle her 
yourself, if you are man enough to do it." 

Ambrose staggered forward. "You really must 
come down," he said ; " I couldn't eat a bit of sup- 
per without you." And with the audacity of emula- 
tion he laid his hand on Theodora's shoulder. 

Her blood fired at the touch, and throwing out 
her arm she repulsed him with such violence that 
he reeled back and fell sprawling on the deck. 

" Fairly floored by a woman ! " shouted Horace, 
and his jeering laughter was echoed by the rest of 
the crew. 

Matters were taking the very turn which the 
villain desired. The fall and the taunts effectually 
roused the wild beast in Ambrose. Directly he 
regained his feet he rushed at Theodora with an 
oath, and endeavoured to drag her by main force 
from the side of the ship. 

" Cowards ! " cried poor Theodora, struggling to 
retain her hold. " Is there none to help a woman 
against this sayage ? " 
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The answer came from the heavens. A blast of 
hot air, a moaning, hissing sound, deepening to a 
roar, a pitchy haze suddenly blotting out the stars 
and the purple sky, a stunning report and a crash 
as the bellying sail was taken aback and the mast 
snapped Uke a reed ; and with all its hideous, half' 
articulate clamour, with screech and yell, shout 
and laugh and whoop, as if a legion of fiends were 
holding revel in the sky, the fury of the squall 
burst upon them. In an instant the ship was on 
her beam ends, and the deck nearly perpendicular. 
Theodora, clinging desperately to the bulwarks, saw 
the captain and his villainous henchman fall away 
from her into darkness, while every movable thing 
crashed down after them, and the ruin of the great 
sail, like a monstrous cerement, descended over all, 
until with one mighty leap it burst from its fasten- 
ings and flapped off into the night. Eelieved from 
the tremendous strain, the stricken vessel righted 
herself with an indignant shiver, and was driven 
wildly on before the blast, groaning and trembling 
like a living thing. 

The squall ended as abruptly as it had begun. 
Within a quarter of an hour the stars reappeared, 
shining serenely as ever, and the wind dropped 
to a temperate breeze. Of all that had occurred 
in the interval Theodora was of course ignorant, 
but she comprehended that something had taken 
place more terrible than mere damage to the vesseL 
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She believed herself to have heard cries of pain 
and distress even above the shrieking of the wind. 
Neither the captain nor Horace were to be seen, 
and all authority seemed to have devolved upon 
Symmachus, whose tall, gaunt form passed and re- 
passed her repeatedly as she still crouched under 
the bulwarks. He stopped before her at last, and 
in a quiet tone bade her follow him. She obeyed 
at once, feeling instinctively that she was no longer 
in danger of insult or outrage. Symmachus con- 
ducted her through the gloomy main cabin into 
a smaller one beyond, lighted by a swinging lamp, 
and just large enough to contain a couch and a 
table, on which were some provisions and a pitcher 
of water. He retired without a word, and locked 
the door upon her. 

Although she slept at intervals, it seemed an 
age to Theodora before she again heard the key 
turn, and Symmachus reappeared. They went on 
deck, and she saw the effects of that terrible 
ten minutes of raging wind. The bulwarks were 
shattered, and in some places had disappeared alto- 
gether ; the rigging was hanging in tatters, and but 
half of the mast remained standing. On this a 
fresh sail had been rigged out, and was carrying the 
vessel through the water at a moderate speed. The 
weather was lovely, with a sparkling breeze. 
Close on the starboard bow lay a range of rocky 
coast, indented with many a cavern; beyond it 
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green slopes and wooded uplands ; and backing all, 
the snow-capped summits of the White Mountains 
and the Cretan Ida. 

But the beauty of the scene was little regarded 
by Theodora. Her glance fell at once upon a 
portion of the deck covered with sail-cloth, through 
which appeared in double outline that unmistak- 
able suggestion of death which is more appalling 
than the unshrouded presence of death itself. 
Symmachus pointed to it ; his haK-frantic mood 
had altogether disappeared, and his bearing was 
that of a man oppressed by intense melancholy. 

*' You are well avenged," he said. " The one 
fractured his skull, and never spoke again ; the 
other's spine was broken, and he died in agonies, 
cursing you with his latest breath." 

Theodora shuddered. " It was not my fault," 
she said eagerly ; " blame the wine." 

" It was your fault," replied Symmachus ; " you 
are answerable for their deaths, inasmuch as you 
bribed them with your gold and tempted them 
with your beauty. By you their eyes were 
blinded, their ears stopped, and their senses 
maddened, that they could not see or hear the 
wrath of Heaven coming upon them. Wine makes 
men beasts, but women make them fools and 
villains ; they are at best but a necessary evil, 
but women such as you are scourges, bringing 
calamity wheresoever they turn. I have learnt 
your history; the curse of your past life cleaves to 
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you. Moreover, I was warned about you in a 
dream ; but they would not listen to me. I could 
not avert that which was decreed. My purpose 
was to have defended you. Had those unhappy 
men persisted in their design, I would have slain 
them with my own hand ; but Providence inter- 
posed, and saved me from the guilt of bloodshed. 
Let Providence, who has sacrificed two lives on 
your behalf, see to your future. You shall trouble 
us no longer." 

He turned and gave an order to the steersman, 
and the vesseFs head was pointed to an inlet where 
a strip of sand appeared below the rocks. When 
they were close in shore the sail was lowered. 

" Take the woman," said Symmachus sternly, 
*' and land her on yonder beach. Speak not to 
her, look not upon her, touch nothing belonging 
to her ; as she came to us, so let her depart." 

Despite their cynical injustice there was a 
dreadful sting of truth in the words of Symmachus. 
Theodora made no opposition. Silently she took 
her seat in the skiff and was rowed to the shore, 
too weary, horrified, and sick at heart to wonder or 
care much about what might next befall her. The 
remembrance of her vision, which had at first 
terrified her, was fast becoming her only gleam of 
comfort. That mysterious summons seemed to 
promise some far-off haven where she might find 
rest at last, and she accepted, almost meekly, her 
first lesson in submission and patience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOPE. 

There were few people in the Eastern Empire 
more successful and popular for the time being than 
John of Cappadocia. Risen to be the head of his 
department under the Praetorian Prefect, secure 
of further promotion at the earliest opportunity, 
and recognized as possessing the friendship and 
entire confidence of Justinian, his position was 
certainly an enviable one. 

If any one man might have been selected as his 
rival, it was Tribonian, a Pamphylian by birth, 
who, although younger than John, was already 
distinguished as the first advocate of the day, and 
was, besides, poet, philosopher, political economist, 
historian, and astronomer ; while under this admir- 
able versatility were concealed ambition and un- 
scrupulousness almost equal to the Cappadocian's. 
The many admirers of the latter contended that 
his was the more solid and masterful intellect, 
which was possibly true ; ^but the legal genius of 
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Tribonian haft been reverenced through all ages even 
to the present day; while John's name survives 
only as that of a minister utterly without principle, 
who prostituted his great talents to the basest 
ends, and whose only redeeming points were 
courage and fidelity to his master. 

John had performed a very difficult political feat, 
that of ratting gracefully, without incurring too 
much odium or abuse. Whereas, in former days, 
he had manifested a leaning towards the Green 
Faction, he was now inclined altogether towards 
the Blue. His earlier partisanship had been, 
however, of the most undemonstrative character, 
and he had always asserted boldly his right to 
independent action. It was generally conceded 
that he had great influence with Justinian, and 
that to him belonged the credit of having first 
roused the new Consul into assuming the public 
position which befitted his reputation. Although 
there were plenty who cursed John for his inter- 
ference, by the temperate majority of both colours, 
who were sick of civil wars, seditions, and bad 
government, and hoped for better things under the 
new dynasty, his services were gratefully appre- 
ciated. Altogether his success had hitherto pro- 
voked less envy and bad feeling than success 
generally does. 

But, if report spoke truly, his personal character 
and habits had not improved with his circum- 
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stances. It was asserted by those who pretended 
to some knowledge of his domestic affairs, that 
there were times when the burly Gappadocian 
might be seen, goblet in hand, crowned, like Nero, 
with roses, clothed in delicate raiment, and sur- 
rounded with the most equivocal company. We 
may be sure that if John considered the time to 
have arrived when he might safely gratify his 
grosser instincts, he would not be deterred by any 
moral or conscientious scruples. For years he had 
suppressed them simply from prudential motives ; 
he had neither leisure, means, nor standing for 
self-indulgence. He was becoming rich now. 
From his official post, lucrative as it was, he 
managed to extract more than it had ever yielded 
before, and had received in addition the comp- 
troUership of the consular expenses for the year. 
When we learn that heavy bags of gold coin were 
occasionally carried into the Hippodrome and 
scattered among the populace, we may understand 
that such an office had its perquisites. 

For the present the one thorn in the Cappa- 
docian's side was his connection with the Lodge 
of the Eising Sun. He was obliged to be con- 
tinually racking his brains for some means of 
satisfying its discontent. The patriots murmured 
that there was no public appreciation of their 
patriotism, which was certainly true ; the partisans 
bemoaned the general tranquillity by which theit 
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zeal was stifled; the mercenary clamoured for 
greater reward, or a fair chance of paying them- 
selves. To each and all John was lavish of en- 
couraging assurances for the future. For Fulcaris, 
Buccelin, and one or two others, the most irre- 
pressible, he managed to obtain some permanent 
employment in situations where, if they misbehaved 
themselves, they could do httle harm, and if they 
behaved themselves — as was most improbable — 
they had a fair chance of prospering. But with 
all this he barely succeeded in appeasing the 
grumblers, and was hard driven to console himself 
with the reflection that the day might arrive when 
the edged tools with which he was playing would 
prove to be really useful weapons. 

John, like his patron, was greatly taken with 
Antonina. If he was an adventurer, she was an 
adventuress, and as their interests could scarcely 
clash, they were on the most confidential terms. 

" It is imperative that his Illustriousness should 
marry," she said one day, referring to Justinian ; 
** whom shall we select as his bride ? Let me see.** 
And she enumerated several ladies whose rank and 
attractions might qualify them for so grand an 
alliance. 

But John shook his head mysteriously. 

**Is it possible that no woman has ever made 
an impression upon him ? *' said Antonina. 

"You have," replied John. 
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" Yes, about as much as that ancient vase over 
which he was prosing yesterday. He considers me 
a curiosity, admires my workmanship, and wonders 
at my polish and state of preservation, considering 
what I have gone through." 

" Perhaps he is not capable of much more." 
"I will not believe it. Those unimpassioned 
men are capable of a great deal. They are like 
the pieces of lava one sees from Vesuvius stamped 
with an image ; they receive an impression while 
hot, and retain it ever afterwards." 

" They require a deal of melting, and become 
rapidly cool." 

"But not unpleasantly so. After all, what 
women really value is constancy," said Antonina, 
with a sigh; '4t is so rare." 

"Like Etruscan gold-work," said John. "I ob- 
serve that they are most careful not to overstock 
the market with the article themselves." 

" You are a confirmed scoffer," retorted 
Antonina, "and utterly without sentiment. Let 
his Illustriousness at least marry, for political 
reasons. He can take to himself a wife in the good 
old fashion. She might be chosen by a committee, 
and he need not see her until after the ceremony. 
That would be to both your tastes." 

"To mine, certainly," said John, "if I could 
depend upon that of the conmiittee. It would save 
infinite trouble." 
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. " So Sittas, I hear, has positively married that 
girl from the Green Theatre." 

" Positively, and seems as happy and contented 
as a man need be." 

" I suppose we shall see her at Court next ? " 

"As strange things have happened," said John, 
serenely. 

Shortly after this conversation, which took place 
when the year and Justinian's Consulship were 
drawing to a close, the Cappadocian received a 
visit from Alexander the jeweller, who, with a few 
introductory remarks, spoke as follows : — 

"Early this morning I was standing at the door 
of my shop, when I noticed a woman, poor, but 
evidently respectable, pass and repass several times. 
She half stopped, and looked at me with a nervous 
air, as though she had something to say and was 
afraid to say it. I therefore spoke to her. She 
entered the shop, and after some hesitation pro- 
duced a valuable gem. I recognized it instantly 
as one that I had cut and sold myself — a very 
remarkable stone. I questioned her closely, and 
learnt that she had been commissioned by some 
person who was lying ill, and who had nothing left 
of value in the world except the gem, to bring it to 
me with a request that I would advance a sum of 
money upon it, and engage never to part with it 
until it was redeemed. I was quite satisfied, and 
gave both the money and the promise. I believe 
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ihat some years ago I gave a nearly similar pro^ 
mise to the same person, but under very different 
circumstances." 

** My dear Alexander," said John, " you have 
certainly a delightful way of exciting one's curi- 
osity. No wonder that the women adore you." 

"I beUeve I shall excite your astonishment as 
well, sir," said the jeweller. ** The gem is the 
identical stone — a splendid sapphire — which some 
years back I set in a certain bracelet you may 
remember, and sent to a certain person whom you 
well know." 

John went as near to bounding from his seat as 
a man of his size well could. "I see the whole 
thing ! " he exclaimed. 

** I thought I should surprise you, sir," said 
Alexander. " To me this is purely a business 
transaction. I have advanced the money and I 
hold excellent security. Forgive my conjecturing 
that for you it might have a broader interest. I 
am not indiscreet, as you know; but I am and 
ever shall be your debtor for past favours, and, 
recollecting your former anxiety about that brace-» 
let, I resolved to communicate with you at once." 

"You have paid off your debt to me a dozen 
times over before this, Alexander," said John. 

" But a fresh one, sir, accrues every day. Since 
the blessed change in the government, your good 
word has been a mine of gold to me." 
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I rejoice to hear it. Will yon describe the 

woman who brought the sapphire ? " 

The jeweller did bo. 

** Hermia^ of course," exclaimed John. " I knew 

it." 

"And this is her address." 

" Yes, the very same house," said John. " That 
settles the question. Alexander, you are the 
shrewdest person of my acquaintance. You know 
who sent the stone ? " 

"Theodora. She must have returned to Con- 
stantinople." 

" Exactly. Now this must be between ourselves 
for the present, the most profound, unutterable 
secret. You understand ? " 

" Trust me, sir," said the jeweller, " as you have 
done me the honour of trusting me before. Even 
were I thankless, I know better than to cut my 
own throat." And he took his leave. 

"What is going to happen now?" exclaimed 
John, left to himself. "Theodora in Constantinople 
again ! How many people know it ? How long has 
she been here ? Is she really ill, or only keeping 
out of sight ? Why and how did she leave Penta- 
polis ? I must contrive to see Hermia as soon as 
possible." 

And two days afterwards John did contrive it. 

It required a great deal of persuasion to induce 
the honest woman to speak of Theodora ; but when 
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she discovered how much John tmew abready, and 
was fairly launched upon the theme, she became 
garmloas. 

" I knew I should find her some day," she said ; 
"I knew she would come back. Ever since that 
sweet saint foretold it with her dying breath, I was 
certain of it ; and when one morning I was market- 
ing at the Porta Piscaria, and God led me to buy 
fish of a boat that had just come in, and the men 
told me how they had brought from Sinope a 
woman, beautiful as an angel, who was lying ill on 
board, I felt it was her. They were honest folk, 
and had their own womenkind with them, who had 
done all in their power to make the poor thing 
comfortable. Ah, sir, yoti would not know her ! 
Not that she is not as lovely as ever, only thioner 
and paler, but her look is so changed. There is 
something in her face to make you cry. Some- 
thing stem and solemn, and yet weary. I never 
see her smile, and that frown she had at times has 
settled between her eyes. Ah, my heart ! and all 
her wanderings — all she has gone through ! From 
Pentapolis to Crete, from Crete back to Alexandria, 
from Alexandria to Antioch, from Antioch through 
Asia ! Where not — ^where not ? And she declares 
that a curse clung to her wherever she went ; that 
everywhere they found her out and rejected her, 
or treated her villainously, and tried to force her 
into evil; until at last she reached Sinope, and 
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was just able to crawl on board the fishing craft, 
and be brought home. She had nothing left but 
that large precious stone, which she would never 
part with ; until, when she found herself lying ill 
at my house, and requiring doctors and medicines 
and all kind of things which I had not, she said, 
* I must not be a burden to you, Hermia ; take this 
to Alexander and get money, and tell him to keep 
it until I am able to work/ " 

" To work ! " exclaimed John, involuntarily- 
"Ay, she means to try an honest life — God 
Almighty help her ! What can she do ? Who will 
employ or encourage her ? " 

"We shall see," said John. "Who has been 
attending her ? " 

" The government doctor just appointed to our 
district. A gentle, kindly young man he is, and a 
clever one. He has brought her round nicely." 
** Does he know her history ? " 
" Not a word of it ; nor has he worried us by 
curiosity, although he must have guessed that she 
was a different sort to our folk.'* 

" She will not remain in your house ? " 
" No. She has still that place where her father 
died ; it has been shut up for long, but she intends 
to go there as soon as she can move with safety." 

"Her health will not be permanently injured, 
I suppose ? " 

" The doctor says she has the finest constitution 
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he ever met with. Ah! so had her father, poor 
man ; but they broke his heart ! " 

"Well, my good woman," said John, "do your 
best for her, and come to me at once if you require 
anything ; but take care never to mention that you 
have seen and spoken with me." 

" God bless you ! " said honest Hermia, with a 
sob. " They do say that the devil is never so black 
as he is painted ; " which she intended for a com- 
pliment, and John smiled with benign appreciation. 

As a consequence of this interview, the Cappa- 
docian's usually imperturbable mind was consider- 
ably agitated. Theodora not only returned, but 
chastened, penitent, industrious, and beautiful as 
ever ! How would it end ? She could not always 
remain in concealment. And he debated anxiously 
with himself whether or not to communicate the 
fact of her reappearance to Justinian. 

The Patrician saved him some trouble. The 
next time they were alone together he said, "I 
have been informed of despatches from Pentapolis. 
The Governor of Neormus will resign his post as 
soon as his successor can be appointed, and intends 
to retire to his native city, where his private affairs 
demand his presence. It has been determined, I 
believe, to allow him a pension." 

Justinian's thin lips quivered with a sneer as he 
spoke. The Cappadocian bowed silently, suspect- 
ing some sequel to this announcement. 
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" From the same quarter," continued Justinian, 
gravely, "I have myself received private intelli- 
gence. Upwards of five months ago Theodora 
disappeared suddenly from Neormus, how or 
whither is unknown. I have for long been ex- 
pecting some such step on her part." 

And then for the first time John knew that 
Justinian's inflexible resolve had never lost sight 
of the dancer since she quitted Constantinople. 

"If you know anything of her," resumed the 
Patrician with great earnestness, and fixing his 
searching eyes upon John, " tell me ! Whatever 
it may be, tell me without reserve." 

" I heard of her three days ago, sir," replied 
John, " and have been in a state of pitiable irreso- 
lution ever since. I could not decide about in- 
forming you." 

"That does not surprise me," said Justinian. 
"But now tell me everything," 

The Cappadocian accordingly gave a detailed 
account of his interview with Alexander, and of 
all that he had gathered from Hermia. 

As he proceeded, the intense anxiety in Jus- 
tinian's face yielded to a rapt expression of lofty 
satisfaction, like that of a man gazing upon a 
splendid picture, or listening to the roll of some 
glorious verse ; he, so habitually undemonstrative, 
absolutely trembled with emotion. 
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" Erubuit, salva res est ! " * he exclaimed at last. 

" God will give her the victory, and then " He 

stopped abruptly, and grasping John's hand, added 
in a quiet tone, " My friend, you always bring 
either good news or good counsel." 

What more could the heart of an aspiring 
adventurer desire ? 

* She has blushed, there is hope. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VICTORY. 

A NATURE constituted like Theodora's conld not 
for very long remain under absolute depression, 
but Hermia spoke the truth when she described 
the great change which had come over her. All 
her arrogance and defiant vivacity had disappeared. 
It was long before the weary, half-despairing look 
died out of her eyes, and her face never quite lost 
again the severe expression which had settled upon 
it. She might have been accounted as one who 
had only escaped madness by the exercise of 
intense will. But with returning health she re- 
covered in a great measure her elasticity and 
courage, and of these qualities she now stood in 
urgent need. 

The hardest part that can be played in the 
hard drama of life, is that of a fallen woman 
striving to amend her ways and prove her peni- 
tence. The world appears to marshal all its 
forces to crush the audacious hopes of one frail 
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creature. No crime is held to be greater than her 
presumption, no miracle more unlikely than her 
success. Such pitiless teaching, which has re- 
ceived the approbation of every age, is at once 
a just tribute to the pricelessness of virtue, and a 
recognition of its extreme frailty. It is far above 
rubies, but it requires to be upheld, not only by 
unstinted eulogy, but by attaching to its violation 
a penalty the most fearfully deterrent which can be 
conceived. This is the more needful because, 
practically speaking, it has no special reward. 
It is bound to exist as a matter of course, con- 
tent as a rule with verbal praise and its own 
proud self-consciousness. Its chief mundane 
glorification lies in the dire punishment of de- 
fection and — detection. The History of Susanna 
redounds far more to the honour of masculine 
wisdom, in the person of Daniel, than of feminine 
virtue. Eighteous woman and blameless wife she 
may well have been, but surely by some malicious 
irony of latter days the world-renowned epithet 
of " chaste *' has been specially allied to her name, 
whose specially recorded claim to it lay in resist- 
ing, whilst in her bath, the simultaneous overtures 
of two " ancients." 

To frailty striving to reform, the scornful in- 
credul* ty of the world means little short of despair. 
Suspicious man hesitates to chorus the angelic 
joy over the one repentant sinner, and infinitely 
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prefers the undeniable position of the ninety and 
nine just persons. K the task of reformation be 
hard to one whose lapse from virtue has been 
half guilty, half venial, what was it to Theodora, 
in the very city which had witnessed her series 
of scandalous triumphs and her brazen, persistent 
iniquity ? 

Yet she attempted it. She established herself in 
the dismal house where her father had died, and 
began with a sensible determination to try and 
earn an honest livelihood; utterly unconscious of 
having a friend in the world, except Hermia, to 
watch over and encourage her, and haunted by a 
terrible doubt that she never could attain the 
requisite pitch of abject and grovelling humiliation 
which the feeling of the times insisted upon as 
the only purge for impurity. But the memory of 
her mysterious vision, which had sustained her 
through the bitter experience of her wanderings, 
sustained her now. She cut off her long, bright 
hair, dressed herself in coarse garments, and made 
a vow not to eat or drink anything which had not 
been earned by the labour of her own hands. If 
she gained bread enough to keep body and soul 
together, she would take it as a sign that there 
was still hope; if not — ^the end would come the 
sooner. 

And so she span and worked from early daylight 
until dark, and did manage to keep herself from 
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starvation. Her greatest trial came when, in 
spite of every precaution, she was recognized, and 
had to endure the glances of pity, contempt, and 
ridicule, the muttered maledictions and prophecies 
of evil, and, worse than all, the whispers of tempta- 
tion. When people found out who she was, many 
refused to buy from her polluted hands, and she 
had to sell her work through Hermia. 

In time she succeeded beyond her expectations, 
and found herself too contented. She felt she was 
drifting into sferene, submissive poverty, which was 
fast losing its sting. She longed to experience the 
agony of contrition, which ought to follow sin like 
hers ; which drove men, and women too, who 
beside her were spotless, to groan out their lives in 
the wilderness in ceaseless prayer and ceaseless self- 
torture. At Neormus, sometimes horrible fits of 
remorse and self-reproach had assailed her, until, 
but for fear, she could have killed herself, or rushed 
into the desert to hide for ever from human eye 
among the rocks and sandhills ; but now, when she , 
stood most in need of it, her conscience seemed to 
have gone to sleep, and left her calmly hopeful. 

The poor woman did not realize that for months 
past hardship, humiliation, and agony of mind 
had been casting out her devils one after other, 
and that now hard work, bread and water, and 
sound sleep were casting out the last and worst, 
the devil of morbid fancies, who struggled fiercely 
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to retain his place, knowing that his chief strength 
lay in single possession ; or that she could prove 
her repentance as fully by bearing patiently the 
contempt and derision of society, and by trying to 
lead a useful, sober hfe in the city, as by living Uke 
a wild beast in a cave, sleeping on thorns and 
nettles, standing up to her neck in cold water, or 
alternately scorching and freezing herself into 
saintship, like St. Simeon Stylites. 

Hitherto the Church had disregarded her alto- 
gether; even the district visitors shunned her 
house, as though it had been tainted with the 
plague. In great distress she went at last to 
Hermia, and implored her to send some man of 
God who would give her counsel in her trouble. 
He came accordingly — a shrewd, not unkindly man, 
with great experience of, and tolerable insight into, 
human nature — and sat for long, patiently listening 
to her despondent pleadings against herself, 

"Daughter," he said at length, in the con- 
ventional tone of priestly authority, "thou be- 
lievest thyself to be humble, but in the vile 
perversity of thine heart thou desirest too much. 
Dare not to imagine that such as thyself, after 
brief remorse and brief suJffering, can hope to 
experience the quickening throes of grace with 
the same intensity of divine anguish as those 
eaints, whose lives, albeit to the world they ap- 
peared blameless, were in their own eyes full of 
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unutterable iniquity ; so that, having denied them* 
selves for more years than thou hast weeks all 
worldly gratification, they earned at last the 
highest gifts, in the casting out of devils, the 
healing of the sick, and the prescience of things 
to come. Thou hast sucked up iniquity as a sponge 
does water. Let it drain from thee before thou 
canst hope to imbibe the first dew of godliness. 
Take thy penitence as it comes to thee, without 
presumption, trembling lest thou be thought un- 
worthy of it, and be rejected altogether. 

" There are many who affirm that for thee there 
is no hope, that thy name is blotted for ever out of 
the Book of Life ; but I, having heard much of thee 
from Hermia, and having now seen thee, in mine 
unworthiness bid thee not despair. 

"Weep on, daughter. What saith St. Austen? 
* Tears are silent prayers, and wash away sin.' I 
will wait until thou art calmer. 

" Inasmuch as thou art troubled What hast 

thou in that pitcher? Water? It is weU; the 
heathen said rightly, * Water is best.' And on that 
platter ? Bread ? Even so ; bread coarse and 
hard. Well again. Inasmuch as thou art troubled 
over thine excess of worldly ease and thine unnatural 
peace of mind, the Church, in her great mercy, will 
permit thee to comfort thyself by public humilia- 
tion. Thou art not yet worthy of penance, but 
thou mayest prepare thyself for it. 
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** Hear, now ! For a whole year from this time 
shalt thou prostrate thyself thrice weekly, clothed 
in sackcloth and sprinkled with ashes, among the 
Mourners in the outer court, before the porch of 
the church. Beware lest thou seek shelter even 
within the cloister of the holy building. In the 
court shalt thou lie, under the open heaven, im- 
ploring those who pass in to trample thee as salt 
without savour, and to offer up for thee those 
prayers which thou darest not offer up for thyself ! 

"And, because thou art a woman and tender, 
and the disciphne is hard even for strong men— 
this also I say of mine own authority — I bid thee 
at times to use a little wine for thine infirmities. 
Give me thy work ; I can dispose of it better than 
thou, and I will send thee the price through 
Hermia." 

And the worthy man departed, having infused 
into the terrible sentence of the Church as much 
mildness as he dared ; and finding the next peni- 
tent he visited sighing, in elegant attire and with 
elegant complacency, over her transgressions, 
treated her to such a vehement burst of righteous 
indignation, that the unfortunate woman went into 
hysterics, and the same day burnt the cherished 
manuscript copy of Apuleius, which she had thrust 
under the pillows of her couch as his reverence 
entered. 

And so Theodora began her probation for 
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penance. For nnder the severe discipline of the 
early Church, the " Mourners " were not even per- 
mitted to rank as penitents. Forbidden to set foot 
within the holy threshold, they lay in the dust 
between the central fountain of the outer court and 
the porch, regardless of the weather, and exposed 
to the taunts and revilings of the crowd of men- 
dicants, vicious with want, disease, deformity, and 
vermin, who infested the precincts of every chmrch. 

To Theodora the compulsory contact with this 
loathsome swarm was by far more grievous than 
the exposure and humiliation, and the next time 
the priest visited her she conscientiously confessed 
as much. 

'* Thine heart is still hard," he said. "What saith 
St. Chrysostom ? ' The poor, the halt, the sick, 
and the blind are the guards of God's palace.' 
Despise them not." 

She now ventured to tell him of her vision on the 
beach at Neormus. 

" Far be it from me," he said, after pondering 
long over the extraordinary revelation, "ignorant 
and sinful as I am, to speak without reverence of 
such mysteries. For many, we know, have seen 
visions and heard voices, some for warning and 
some for encouragement, and to many have the 
spirits of their friends been permitted to appear at 
the hour of death. But whereas the most holy 
•men have been oftentimes imable to distinguish 
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between those apparitions which are according to 
the will of Heaven and those which arise through 
diabolical agency, as in the case of the monk of 
Scetis — a man of great virtue, to whom Satan 
appeared as an angel of Ught, bidding him cast 
himself into a well, and who obeying, in all con- 
fidence that no harm would befall him, perished 
miserably — I counsel thee, daughter, to beware of 
trusting that, by reason of thy vision, thou art in 
less danger of condemnation." 

"The words which I heard,'* said Theodora, 
solemnly, ** my sister uttered with her last breath, 
Hermia will tell you.*' 

The year dragged slowly through and Theodora's 
dreary probation came to an end. She had ful- 
filled the stern injunction of the Church with the 
utmost strictness and regularity, until even the 
most sceptical began to credit her with sincere con- 
trition. We may be sure that among the crowd of 
worshippers there was one at least who, passing by 
the motionless form, and knowing whose closely 
veiled head lay prostrate in the dust, and from 
whose lips issued the doleful appeal, entered the 
shrine to offer up fervent supphcations for the 
humbled sinner. 

With fear and hope, with trembling confidence, 
Justinian had watched Theodora's progress. All 
details of her present condition the Gappadocian 
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was able to obtain from Hermia, but not a whisper 
reached the penitent that any one besides the 
faithful old needlewoman and the confessor was 
really concerned about her. Occasionally in the 
streets she had gathered from the murmurs of the 
throng that Justinian was approaching, and had 
slipped aside, drawing her veil more closely round 
her, to watch the great Patrician pass, his grave 
features lighted by a courteous smile as he returned 
the salutations of the admiring crowd. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that when she returned to her 
gloomy chamber and incessant toil, after looking 
upon the man who had offered to her — ^to her, the 
outcast — a share in his splendid future, her prayers 
for patience and humility were disturbed by earthly 
yearnings and regrets. 

At the expiration of the year she was admitted 
to penance. 

'*So far thou hast done well that which was 
required of thee," said the confessor. " For another 
year shalt thou stand weekly among the 'Hearers * 
within the porch of the church, where thou mayest 
listen to the Holy Scriptures, and then depart; 
for to join in public prayer is still forbidden to 
thee." 

And in this manner a second year rolled over 
Theodora's head, deepening the single thought- 
furrow between her solemn eyes, strengthening 
into severity the curves of her chiselled mouth, and 
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chastening her whole beauty with an expression 
of dignified sorrow. 

By this time her external troubles were much 
lessened. She was no longer^ subject to scornful 
and insulting comment, or to vile suggestion. 
Many in their hearts admired her for her resolute 
attempt to live down the memory of her former life, 
although society was agreed that, for such shame 
as hers, there was no oblivion or forgiveness on 
this side of the grave. Nor can we blame its 
decision. Few dared to accuse her openly of 
hypocrisy. 

With the commencement of the third year she 
was ordered to take her place among the 
"Kneelers," or penitents of the third class, who 
were allowed to remain for a time in the body of 
the church, and listen to certain prayers, in which 
especial intercession for them was made by all the 
congregation, followed by benediction and imposi- 
tion of hands from the Patriarch. 

Beyond this there was yet a fourth stage to be 
completed, that of the " Co-standers," who were 
permitted to assemble with the faithful at the 
altar, and to communicate with the people, as, 
gays the Council of Nice, "in prayers only, with- 
out the oblation." 

But after three months of the third penance had 
passed away, Theodora, returning one day to her 
house, found on the table a packet containing 
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Justinian's sapphire, and a strip of parchment 
inscribed with the unf or gotten words: "K ever 
your heart feel faint, and your task seem greater 
than you can perform, look on that stone and 
remember." 

****** 

That same evening she went to the cemetery^ 
and, for the first time, ventured to kneel and pray 
by Anastasia's grave. 

As the poor girl desired, she had been buried 
in a secluded comer, where the mound of turf and 
simple white cross which marked- her resting-place 
were quite concealed by the overhanging trees. 

" I am unworthy, I am unworthy," cried Theo- 
dora. "Pitiful God, have mercy upon me, and 
purify me ! " and, casting herself upon the grave, 
she clasped the cross with both hands and lay 
there — how long she knew not. 

The tranquil radiance of the sunset filtered 
between the boughs, but not theirs was the shadow 
which fell across the grave and Theodora's bowed 
head, nor was the faint sound which startled her 
the rustle of the tremulous leaves. The spirit. of 
Anastasia seemed to be with her again, whispering 
words of hope and encouragement. Once more a 
great awe overwhelmed her, and she dared not stir. 

" Eise, thou who hast conquered!" said a deep 
voice. But Theodora clutched the cross the tighter, 
and buried her hot face in the herlage. 
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"Eise ! '* said the voice again. " God has been 
merciful to you." Then, lifting herself slowly to 
her knees, she looked up, to meet the clear, stead- 
fast eyes of Justinian. 

The Patrician knelt down in front of her, and 
took both her passive hands in his. 

"Here," he said, **over the grave of that sister 
whose pure spirit was permitted to bear you a 
message of comfort, I renew the promise of my 
letter. The answer and the choice rest, as before, 
with yourself ; " and, trembling violently, he bent 
forward and kissed her. 

When her hands were released, she again sank 
down upon Anastasia's grave, and heard as in a 
4ream Justinian's retreating footsteps. 

Some weeks later the Byzantine public was 
astonished by the publication of an Imperial edict, 
the first which had ever taken notice of woman, 
fallen and degraded, with a view to bettering her 
condition. By it the old law was repealed, which 
forbad a union between Eoman citizens who had 
attained senatorial rank and women of servile 
origin or disgraced by an ignominious calling, 
especially the stage. "A glorious repentance" 
was opened for them, and an illustrious marriage 
rendered possible. 

And while society was still puzzling over this 
novel display of charitable legislation there burst, 
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like a thunder-clap upon the Eastern Empire, the 
announcement of the intended marriage between 
Justinian and Theodora ; certainly the most extra- 
ordinary union, if we consider the respective 
characters and antecedents of the contracting 
parties, that the world has ever witnessed. 

The excitement and emotion, public and private, 
caused by this announcement may be conceived. 
The consternation of the Blue Faction, the anxiety 
of the Green, the disappointment of the fair patri- 
cians ; the lenient banter of the mob, which, thanks 
to unlimited entertainment, was in the best possible 
humour ; the horror of the Lady Juliana, the timid 
sneers of Hypatius, the complacent self-applause 
of John of Gappadocia, and the complete satisfac* 
tion of Sittas. 

"When I married you, my dear," he said to 
Comito, who was fast developing into meek, dutiful 
matronhood, "I never anticipated the honour of 
being brother-in-law to a future Empress. I shall 
be Duke or Count one of these days, as sure as 
your eyes are blue." 

Antonina never hesitated. She was among the 
first who accepted the inevitable, and made the 
best of it. In the midst of a select circle of gossip- 
ing dames she quietly remarked that, " As nothing 
short of a saint would suit Justinian, it was perhaps 
as safe to have selected one who had been a sinner 
to start with ; " which speech, being capable of 
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more than one interpretation, evoked considerable 
annoyance and scandal. 

And Lupicina ? Alas ! for the staunch old 
Dacian. Since the day when Justinian discovered 
her complicity in the attack upon Belisarius, aunt 
and nephew were estranged. He continued to treat 
her with respect and outward affection, but her 
hold upon him was gone. He never more asked 
her advice, or admitted her to his confidence. She 
accepted her punishment bravely, for she had saved 
her idol, and in secret looked forward to the day 
when he should marry some noble damsel, as 
worthy of him as might be, and then he would 
forgive her. 

As Empress, she ruled the inner circles of the 
court with stem dignity, but in pomp or ceremonial 
she took no part, preferring to share the forced 
retirement of her Imperial husband. His increasing 
infirmity and the death of Yigilantia, Justinian's 
mother, left her at last without a single human 
being in whom she could confide, isolated in 
melancholy state. 

To an ancient lady of the court was intrusted 
the duty of breaking to her royal mistress the news 
of Justinian's intended marriage, with all possible 
gentleness, as if it had been of his death. 

The Empress steadily regarded her informant, 
and, as the latter stated, turned slightly paler, but 
gave no other sign of emotion. '' May the blessing 
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of God attend my son," she said, qnietly, and then 
dismissing her attendants, passed alone into her 
oratory. 

But the blow had struck home, and the stout 

heart was pierced. Hours afterwards they found 

Lupicina still kneeling before the shrine, with 

clasped hands and calm face, but rigid and lifeless. 

• ««««« 

There are no difficulties which inflexible purpose, 
even in an individual, cannot overcome. The 
power and popularity of Justinian were by this 
time so firmly established that his actions, like 
those of absolute monarchs, were scarcely to be 
criticized with safety. Owing to the age and 
incapacity of his uncle, he was more than half an 
Emperor already. A man who could legislate to 
suit his private ends was equal to anything. The 
public astonishment at his choice of a bride was 
gradually modified into respectful acquiescence in 
that choice, the acquiescence into something like 
admiration, real or pretended. The Patriarch, wise 
in his generation, offered to exercise his preroga- 
tive of remitting the remainder of Theodora's 
penance, but she determined, with Justinian's 
consent, to at least complete her full year among 
the "Kneelers** before the nuptials took place. 
Meanwhile she was filled with compassion for those 
of her own sex whose task of repentance was still 
before them. 
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'* The world is pitiless,'* she said to Justinian ; 
" give them some place where they may hide their 
shame and repent in secret." 

And in due time a palace on the Asiatic shore 
of the straits was converted into a refuge — ^the first 
on record — for those frail outcasts whose hopeless 
abasement it had been the policy of former ages 
to intensify to the utmost. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DABA. 

Across a narrow valley, flanked by spurs of rocky 
hill, stretched the double ramparts and double 
trenches of the impregnable fortress of Dara. 
Behind them rose the grey slopes of Mount Matins, 
and in front, the grassy plains of Mesopotamia, 
dotted with herds of cattle, receded into the leaden 
horizon. A small river issued from the midst of 
the fortifications, and, winding through the land- 
scape like a thread of dull silver, was lost among 
the distant pastures. 

A fortress for giants was Dara. Sixty feet sheer 
from the level ground rose the Cyclopean masonry 
of the inner wall, forty feet above its battlements 
soared the enormous bulk of the strengthening 
towers. Well might the Persian, gazing on that 
mighty stronghold, gnash his teeth with impotent 
rage, and curse by all his gods the perfidy of the 
Emperor Anastasius, who, in defiance of treaty. 
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and in time of peace, had ordered its construction 
on the eastern frontier. 

It was the twentieth day of May, a.d. 526. A 
still, grey morning, intensely hot and oppressive ; 
yet hroken masses of cloud were working rapidly 
across the sky, while over the west hrooded a 
motionless hank of black vapour, from which 
issued at intervals a prolonged murmur, half 
moan, half roar, like the far-off voice of agonized 
Titans. 

The soldiers, collected in groups upon the ram- 
parts, were listening, with unusual anxiety on their 
bronzed faces, to this appalling sound, and watching 
the strange conduct of the cattle in the pastures 
below, which, over the whole plain, were bellowing 
and calling to each other, and rushing hither and 
thither in a state of furious excitement. 

At an angle of the outer wall there leaned 
against the parapet two old acquaintances, Belisa- 
rius and Sittas. The gallant youth whose fortunes 
we have traced from his Thracian home, had now 
arrived at the full development of manhood. His 
magnificent frame had expanded and set ; habitual 
resolution and sagacity began to show themselves 
in the fixed lines of his noble countenance, and his 
chin and lip were clothed with a strong growth of 
curling beard. Of Sittas little need be said, 
except that he was lean^ brown^ and brisk as 
ever. 
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"So you parted from Paris at Caesarea?" in- 
quired Belisarius. 

" Yes, we travelled together so far, and then he 
took the road to Antioch, on a special mission from 
CaBsar to inspect and report upon the fortifications. 
He is likely to be well amused, for the place will be 
as full as an ant-hill for the festival of the Ascen- 
sion. Phew ! how stifling the air is ! A tremendous 
storm somewhere, depend upon it." 

" No mere storm,'* said Belisarius ; *'nor is that 
horrible sound yonder the mutter of ordinary 
thunder. The spirit of the earthquake is loose 
again, my friend, as he has been too often of late. 
God grant that we do not hear of some fearful 
calamity, even if we escape ourselves ! '* 

" That, at least, looks as if it would stand any- 
thing,'' said Sittas, pointing to the front of the 
huge inner wall which towered behind them. 

" And yet a single shock could reduce it in ten 
minutes to a shapeless heap of ruin, over which 
the Persian might clamber in search of the crushed 
bodies of the garrison." 

" A cheerful view of contingencies, I must say. 
Well, my gallant Governor, earthquake or no earth- 
quake, duty must be done, I suppose. Let us go in 
and look over those despatches. I must start for 
Armenia to-morrow at noon, at the latest. Bah ! 
what a dreary prospect for the next year ! I wish 
I could change places with Paris." 
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When we last parted from Belisarius he was 
merely a trooper in a cavalry regiment ; it is there- 
fore necessary once more to take a retrospective 
glance, and narrate the events which led to our 
refinding him in the highly responsible office of 
Governor of the fortress of Dara, and commander- 
in-chief of the forces there stationed. 

As Justinian had borne the honours of the Con- 
sulship, been created a general of the empire, and 
become the acknowledged heir to the throne, his 
position exacted that he should provide himself, 
like all the great nobles and Patricians of the day, 
with a suitable body-guard, picked from the flower 
of the army. Belisarius was among the first 
selected, and as to refuse such honourable prefer- 
ment was a thing unheard of, and would, indeed, 
have been the height of folly, for a long time our 
hero wore a very magnificent uniform, received 
double pay, took his part in pomp and pageant, 
and attained the highest standard of drill and 
discipline. 

Shortly after the marriage of Theodora and 
Justinian, Persia, the frequent antagonist of the 
Eastern Empire during the reign of Anastasius, 
again declared war. Men like Belisarius could not 
be spared entirely for show. He was at once 
appointed to the command of a squadron, and 
sent, with Sittas as his superior officer, to the 
Armenian frontier. 
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The renewal of the Persian war occurred under 
rather peculiar circumstances. Kobad, seventeenth 
of the great line of the Sassanides, having deter- 
mined, for reasons best known to himself, to leave 
the kingdom to his third son, well known in history 
as the celebrated Chosroes or Nushirvan, was 
desirous of having this prince adopted by the 
Emperor Justin, in order to strengthen his claim 
against his excluded elder brothers. Now there 
were two kinds of adoption, civil and military ; the 
former being far more complete and honourable 
than the latter, and the one Kobad desired for his 
son. Geesar and his nephew were on the point of 
granting it, when the president of the state council, 
the now aged Proclus, whose diplomatic caution 
had morbidly increased with age, raised a serious 
objection. Was it not possible that Chosroes, 
having acquired by adoption the rights of a son to 
Justin, might not be contented with the kingdom 
of Persia only, but lay claim to the Eastern Empire 
also, and thus imperil the peaceable succession of 
Justinian ? 

The objection was probably absurd and far- 
fetched, but, after a long debate, it resulted in 
Justin's oflfering to the Persian prince the inferior 
rights of military adoption. In great indignation 
at this impolitic insult, Kobad recalled his am- 
bassador, declared war, and commenced it forth- 
with by invading the province of Iberia, which he 
speedily subdued. 
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At the same time Sittas and Belisarius were 
engaged in making inroads into Persarmenia. 
Their first expedition was, in a small way, a success. 
They inflicted a good deal of damage upon the 
enemy's country, carried oJBf a great number of 
cattle and a respectable show of prisoners, and lost 
but few men themselves. Good fortune had the 
effect of making Sittas rash. On a second in- 
cursion he ventured too far into the hostile terri- 
tory, and neglected the proper precautions for 
securing his retreat. His force was consequently 
surrounded and attacked by the Persians, and 
would certainly have been annihilated but for the 
admirable conduct of Belisarius. The Thracian, 
foreseeing the probable results of his colleague's 
rashness, and finding his remonstrances disre- 
garded, made the most skilful disposition of his 
own command which circumstances permitted. By 
a brilliant charge, followed by a desperate stand in 
a well-selected position, he held the enemy in check 
sufficiently long to enable Sittas to collect and draw 
oflf the remnant of his troops, and then retreated 
liimself, showing such a bold front that the Persians 
held back, and disaster was half converted into 
victory. On this occasion Belisarius displayed in 
no small degree those qualities which marked him 
out as a born leader of men : foresight, prudence, 
great personal courage, coolness and resource in 
moments of danger. His merit, already recognized 
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by Justinian, was now doubly appreciated. Before 
long despatches arrived, appointing him Governor 
of Dara, and bidding him repair to his new post 
with all possible speed. Sittas was recalled to Con- 
stantinople, and in a few weeks sent out again in 
company with Paris, the latter, as we know, on a 
special mission to Antioch. Sittas himself was 
directed to bear certain important despatches to 
BeUsarius, and then to reassume his command in 
Armenia, with a severe caution that for the future 
he should combine a certain amount of prudence 
with his undoubted courage. 

And thus it happened that we found the two 
young men leaning together over the outer wall of 

Dara. 

****** 

'*My orders, as expressed in these despatches," 
said Belisarius, *' are perfectly clear. To select a 
site for a new fortress to be built on the immediate 
frontier, within three miles of this place. Since my 
arrival I have thoroughly inspected the neighbour- 
hood, and I believe that I know a spot upon the 
river Mygdon which will suit exactly. We can ride 
there this evening if you like. I shall be glad of 
your opinion." 

"With all my heart," said Sittas. *'I fear you 
will hardly get your new fortress built without 
fierce opposition from the Persian." 

<< Of course not, and I confess to a great deal of 
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anxiety on the point. I can hold Dara, with its 
present garrison, against the whole Persian army 
until all our heads are grey ; but to construct fresh 
works in the face of such odds as they will be able 
to bring against us, is another matter." 

" Well, if any one can do it, my hero, you can, 
and that they know at home ; and they know also 
that, whatever betide, you will do your best. It 
would be hard to overrate Justinian's high opinion 
of you since that affair in Persarmenia.'* 

" I am most grateful,'* said Belisarius ; ** and I 
can also believe that I am indebted to you, my 
friend, for making the most of my services in your 
report." 

"And if I did so," said Sittas, "I had good 
reason. But for you my head would have figured 
long ago upon a Persian pike." 

"And now tell me some more home news," 
said Belisarius. " Your wife is well, I know. How 
is your sister-in-law, the Lady Theodora ? " 

" More beautiful than ever," said Sittas, warmly, 
"which of course implies perfect health. Ah, 
there is an extraordinary woman ! My Comito is 
well enough in her way ; I married her in a lucky 
moment, and she makes me a capital wife. But 
her sister ! Who to look at her would suppose that 
she had ever been anything but a princess — bom 
to the purple ? Her dignity ! her imperial speech 
and manner ! her wonderful judgment in all state 
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affairs ! Justinian, you know, consults her on 
every point." 

" And how do they agree in rehgious matters ? 
I heard a report that since her marriage she was 
strongly inclined to favour the Eutychians." 

*' It is quite true, and I helieve her object is 
purely philanthropic. She hopes to counteract the 
terribly severe orthodoxy of her husband. It will 
be a hard time for the heretics, be sure, if ever he 
ascends the throne." 

"I dare say. And is her dislike to the Green 
Faction at all mitigated ? '* 

" Not a jot. There is a fearful reckoning in store 
for them also one of these days. Even now the 
Blues are allowed to have it aU their own way. 
The Greens murmur, but dare not show fight. 
Their power is utterly broken, and they have to 
submit to aU kinds of humiliation. Mark my 
words ! when the worm turns at last it will be 
crushed most pitilessly. There were many, I 
know, who prophesied that Theodora would become 
a Christian of the whining, saintly type, ready to 
forgive all her enemies and to turn the other cheek 
to be smitten, but they were never more mistaken 
in their lives, as they will find out one of these 
days." 

" Her behaviour under penance seemed in some 
measure to warrant the prophecies." 

** Absurd ! She went through her penance after 
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her own fashion, and as none but herself could; 
resolute to wipe out her shame, if it might be 
wiped out ; and with, perhaps, some secret hope 
which the world could not even guess at. You and 
I may suspect that Justinian's passion for her 
dates from a time far back — long before she went 
to Pentapolis — and that the leitter once entrusted 
to you contained some kind of declaration of it; 
but, leaving her beauty out of the question, society 
believes him to have married her simply because 
she had strength of mind to transform herself from 
a great sinner into a pattern of virtuous propriety. 
If any one knows more about it than we do, it is 
John of Cappadocia, the most crafty and able man 
in the empire. Supposing we all live, we shall see 
him Prsetorian Prefect." 

"That is very likely. I have always believed 
firmly in Theodora's sincerity." 

" So do I, of course. Her life proves it. Not 
the boldest scandal-monger in the city can whisper 
a syllable against her now, and that is saying a 
great deal. She is a type of conjugal excellence ; 
but as for meekness, gentleness, longsuffering, and 
the rest of it, if there be any of these in her, then 
my breastplate is made of wool and feathers in- 
stead of good steel." 

"And what of CsBsar?'' 

"A pitiable wreck, poor man, in mind and 
body; querulous, peevish, and above all jealous. ol 
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his own nephew's power and popularity, of which 
he used to be so proud. His unhealed wound 
drives him mad at times. There is some talk of 
his abdicating.** 

" It would be a most politic step. If Justinian 
were proclaimed Emperor during his uncle's Life- 
time, it would avert all danger from rivalry or 
sedition. Has Ecebolus been heard of lately ? " 

" Yes. His friends at Tyre have stood by him. 
The silk looms are at work again, and there is a 
fair chance of his becoming once more a prosperous 
man." 

" God forbid he should ever return to Constanti- 
nople ! " said Belisarius, earnestly. 

*' Amen ! " said Sittas. " And now, is there no 
one about whom you would be particularly pleased 
to hear ? " 

Belisarius looked frankly into his companion's 
face, but his own flushed beneath its bronze. 

** I shaU be pleased to hear of all friends," he 
said. 

" Ah, my hero ! " said Sittas, " your brave heart 
need never shrink from owning the one affection of 
your life, even if the object of it be another man's 
wife. I wish you could have seen Antonina's face 
when she spoke of your conduct in Persarmenia. 
Moreover, I beUeve that her good word turned the 
scale when Justinian was wavering about your 
appointment as Governor of this place. You know 
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how he values her opinion. ' I have every confi- 
dence in him,* he said, * hut he is very young for 
such a post.' * Give it to him,* she cried; *a hoy 
who saved my life as he did can do anything as a 
man.* Between ourselves, I fancy you saved some- 
thing besides her life.** 

But Belisarius was discreet, and turned the 
question. " Demas and Baro are both well, I 
trust?** 

'* Demas as hearty and jovial as ever; still 
hardly reconciled to his dignified retirement. He 
never will be. But poor old Baro is breaking fast. 
What he has made during the last few years by 
his loans and mortgages, no one knows. He owns 
mile upon mile of the best land in Thrace. Long- 
headed old rascal! I suppose Antonina will get 
it aU.** 

As Sittas concluded, a peculiar vibration, ac- 
companied by a- faint rumbling sound, passed 
through the room where they sat, causing every 
object in it to quiver and rattle. The woodwork 
groaned and creaked, dust issued like smoke from 
the walls, and morsels of plaster fell from the 
ceiling. As the friends sprang to their feet the 
floor rocked and swayed beneath them like the deck 
of a ship at sea. 

" A shock ! ** exclaimed Belisarius. " I expected 
it. Come out at once ! ** And they hastened into 
the court of the fortress, which was presently filled 
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with a mob of soldiery, escaping by every available 
exit from the building to make, in terror and 
confusion, for the great gate. An earthquake is 
decidedly subversive of discipline. The voice of 
BeUsarius rang clear among the towers as he 
ordered the fugitives to halt and form into ranks. 
They obeyed mechanically, and in perfect order 
squad after squad was marched out into the open 
ground beyond the walls, BeUsarius and Sittas 
remaining to the last; and the fortress was left 
to quiver and oscillate without a single human 
being inside it. 

All that day, until late in the evening, the shocks 
were repeated at intervals, but beyond the breakage 
of a considerable quantity of crockery, the jamming 
of a few doors, and the displacement of sundry 
stones from the parapet, no damage was done to 
the fortress. In the little town which lay behind 
it, the effect of the shocks was somewhat greater ; 
several houses fell to pieces, and a few lives were 
lost. The troops bivouacked in the pastures, and 
as the next morning was cool and serene, and the 
danger evidently past, Dara was regarrisoned ; 
but three days afterwards arrived a messenger 
from Antioch, with the news that the splendid 
city was in ruins, that two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons had perished, including Paris 
and most of his companions, who had been over- 
whelmed by the fall of a church ; and in his great 
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horror and pity Belisarius failed to notice in its 
full significance a fact which must impress itself 
upon us, that Antonina was now a widow. 

As we are likely, in following the fortunes of 
Belisarius, to be detained some time longer on 
the frontier, it is as well to close this chapter with 
a brief record of the events which took place at 
Constantinople shortly after the destruction of 
Antioch by earthquake. 

The incapacity of the Emperor Justin increased 
to such an extent, that the senate took upon itself 
to suggest that he should resign the throne to 
Justinian, upon whose shoulders the practical 
responsibilities of the empire had long rested. 
But with the peevish envy which often devQlopes 
itself in old age, even after a youth marked by 
admirable quahties, Justin overlooked the fact 
that he had adopted and educated his nephew 
entirely with a view to his being one day selected 
to rule, and implored the fathers to choose some 
one more advanced in years and experience. The 
august assembly respectfully ignored the dotard's 
entreaties, and, as a first step towards actual 
royalty, conferred upon Justinian the unique title 
of **The Most Noble." Somewhat later Justin 
yielded to stem necessity, and, to the great joy 
of all classes, relinquished the crown to his nephew. 
Three months after abdication he died. 
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Merciful death had cut short the anguish of 
Lupicina. It spared the Prefect Proclus until 
the old statesman was quite reassured as to the 
future of his daughter Maria. He lived to see 
Justinian seated firmly on the throne, and Hypa- 
tius cheerfully accepting his condition as a wealthy 
and honoured subject. With his last breath he 
warned the Count never to allow the ambitious 
hopes of his family to be revived under any 
circumstances whatever, and, satisfied by his 
assurances, expired peacefully. 

We must charitably hope that the feelings of the 
Lady JuUana and other kindred spirits had under- 
gone a radical change during the last few years — 
that either, like good Christians, they had learnt 
to appreciate the merit of Theodora since her 
reformation, or, like good courtiers, since her 
elevation — otherwise, they must have suffered an 
agony of mind almost intolerable throughout the 
long and gorgeous ceremonial by which Justinian 
and his beautiful consort were acknowledged joint 
sovereigns of the Eastern Empire. Never did 
woman triumph more completely than Theodora. 
Justinian was determined to exalt her to the 
utmost. If he were an Emperor, she must be 
an Empress, with equal power and privileges, and 
claiming equal honour and worship. All men 
should acknowledge her, as he did himself, to be 
veritably the Gift of God, 
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The ceremony commenced in the church of St. 
Sophia, where the royal pair, after an elaborately 
splendid service, received the eucharist, and were 
then both invested by the Patriarch with all the 
symbols of empire, and separately crowned, the 
utmost care being taken to avoid any distinction 
which might be supposed to confer greater dignity 
on one than on the other. 

From St. Sophia they passed through the bowing 
multitudes to the Hippodrome, and there, seated 
on thrones side by side, received the abject homage 
of the Byzantine world. When at last they rose, 
and Justinian himself, bending to his knee before 
Theodora, took her hand and pressed it with 
reverent affection to his lips, one mighty shout 
burst from the whole Hippodrome, "Hail to the 
Gift of God ! " and in another instant the only 
form remaining erect in the vast assembly was 
that of the daughter of Acacius. 

Stupendous vicissitude ! How many tongues 
which now joined in that chorus of servile adora- 
tion had execrated with righteous zeal the infamy 
of the wanton ! How many eyes which were now 
dazzled in gazing upon the divine majesty of the 
Empress had gloated over the voluptuous exhibition 
of the dancer ! 

Dare we conjecture the dominant emotions of 
Theodora's mind during that brief climax of her 
life ? Were they of pride, of awe, of bewilderment, 

VOL. lU. K 
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of thankfulness to God, or gratitude to man,- 
were they not rather of unspeakable complexity ? 
So let them remain, unspeakable and unspoken. 
Even in commoner lives there are moments beyond 
analysis. And from this point, indeed, our rela- 
tions with our heroine undergo a complete change. 
True woman and constant helpmate she remained 
to Justinian even to the end of her days, satisfy- 
ing to the uttermost that soul which, with peril, 
tribulation, and undaunted energy, had sought 
out hers. But for us who have been spectators 
of this old drama of real life, who have been 
familiar with her from childhood to the zenith of 
lier existence, she disappears from the sphere of 
ordinary mortality, and is henceforward wrapt in 
the magic golden haze of Imperial grandeur. The 
woman we have known becomes merged in the 
great queen, whose actions and thoughts must 
be broadly outlined rather than minutely studied 
through the few chapters which remain to close 
this tale of Blue and Green, 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE GENERAL OP THE EAST. 

*^ So here I stand at last, a general of the empire ; 
a man who has never gained a victory, and whose 
promotion has always followed defeat ! " 

Such was the reflection of Belisarius as he sur- 
veyed the imposing document with enormous seals 
attached, which commanded him, in the names of 
their most Sacred Divinities, Justinian and Theo- 
dora, his wife, to assume the title of General of the 
East, and further enjoined him to prosecute the 
Persian war with the utmost energy. 

" If they would but send me men to do it with ! " 
he conmiented, and turned for the twentieth time 
to a letter which Antonina — ^promoted in her widow- 
hood to be a lady of the Sacred Bedchamber — had 
taken upon herself to write, full of pleasant allu- 
sions to their old friendship and congratulations on 
his new honours, but containing these significant 
sentences : 

" You have done wonders under great dijQficulties ; 
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all here acknowledge your merit; but the next 
battle you fight, you mvst win." 

" Men ! men ! " he exclaimed impatiently^; " only 
give me men, and I will win you fifty battles." 
And on the spur of the moment he sat down and 
answered the despatches, praying that reinforce- 
ments might be sent with all speed, for that in 
default of them his position was not unlikely to 
become desperate, and he might be obliged to shut 
himself up altogether within the fortress. 

No sooner had BeUsarius fixed upon the site of 
the new castle which, as we know, he had received 
orders to build within three miles of Dara, than 
with his usual energy he commenced operations. 
The works were progressing rapidly when the 
Persian, who always conducted warfare after a 
stately, chivalrous fashion, sent him warning to dis- 
continue them. " My orders are to build," said 
BeUsarius, " come what may," and he went on 
building accordingly. Before the masonry had 
risen another foot the glittering masses of the 
enemy showed themselves upon the level horizon, 
and the majority of the Roman officers counselled 
their chief to take refuge inside the fortifications of 
Dara. "Not," he answered, "until we have at 
least tried to defend that which has cost us so 
much labour; " and with some faint hope that the 
position of his troops within the new lines might 
compensate for their great inferiority in numbers, 
he waited for the attack. 
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The combat was obstinate, but only one result 
was possible. Belisarius, as usual, did all that a 
single mortal might do to save the day, and the 
Romans, inspired by their leader's example, fought 
gallantly; but the Persian reserves swarmed in, 
column after column, and the Imperial troops, 
leaving a third of their number on the field, were 
at length forced to retreat into their impregnable 
stronghold, from the ramparts of which they had 
to endure for the next few days the mortifying 
spectacle of the enemy busily employed in demo* 
lishing the embryo castle of Mindon. 

When this was effected to his satisfaction, the 
Persian, with much blowing of trumpets and dis- 
playing of ensigns, marched off across the plain in 
as stately a fashion as he had come, and happen- 
ing to possess on his side of the frontier another 
fortress, as impregnable as Dara itself — Nisibis, to 
wit — entered therein, and sat down to deliberate 
over his next movement. 

" Had we not fought them,** said Belisarius to 
' his officers, " they would have besieged us.'* 

As soon as might be after this engagement 
Belisarius was created General of the East, and 
commander-in-chief of all the Asiatic frontier, with 
fiill power to conduct the war as he pleased, which 
at first sight may appear singular ; but Justinian 
probably reflected that amongst all his generals 
there was not one who x^ould be trusted, like our 
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hero, always to make the best of his resources, 
and never to despair. Reinforcements for the 
moment the Emperor had none to send; but he 
could at least provide a competent leader against 
the day when a fresh army might be somehow 
organized. To such a point had the military re- 
sources of the empire degenerated since the Ee- 
ligious War, that CsBsar, at his need, was hard put 
to it to raise a few extra battalions. 

Belisarius well imderstood his Emperor's diffi- 
culties, and with extraordinary energy set about 
finding a new army for himself. While the Per- 
sians remained in stately inactivity at Nisibis, he 
in person scoured all the provinces included in his 
command, in search of soldiers, and what with 
those he collected and those he had left at Dara, 
found himself at the head of about five and twenty 
thousand men, out of whom he hoped, by incessant 
drill, to create a respectable force. By this time 
also sundry reinforcements had arrived from Con- 
stantinople, the most important among them being 
several squadrons of the fierce Herulian cavalry, 
drawn from the marshlands bordering on the Sea 
of Azov, under the command of Pharas. 

But Justinian, who earnestly desired to put an 
end to the Persian war in one way or another, and 
could hardly be expected to anticipate the success 
of Belisarius in his personal levies, sent out also 
Hermogenes — who, during the Religious War, had 
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been the right hand of Vitalian — in a half military, 
half diplomatic capacity. This official, despairing 
of the Eoman arms, at once opened negotiations 
with the enemy. None the less Belisarius went on 
drilling and inspecting, and in addition constructed 
an elaborate system of parallels and trenches at 
some little distance from Dara towards the plain, 
the quarter from which an attack, if it came, might 
certainly be expected. 

One day, when passing through the camp, Beli- 
sarius observed, in front of the tent of Buzes, the 
commander of a portion of the newly arrived re- 
inforcements, a swarthy, broad-shouldered young 
man, in the dress of a civilian, engaged in the 
domestic operation of washing towels, and recog- 
nized his fellow-traveller of former days, Andreas, 
who, it may be remembered, had accepted a post in 
the gymnasium at Constantinople. He at once 
stopped and called to him. Andreas deliberately 
dried his hands, left his towels and wash-tub, and 
approached. 

" So you have kept your word, Andreas,** said 
Belisarius, *' and we meet at the wars.'* 

" Yes, General, I am here,** replied Andreas, 
laconically. 

** And in what capacity ? " 

" As bath-master to his Excellency Buzes.** 

"That is but a poor occupation for a man of 
your stamp. Will you not join one of the co- 
horts ? ** 
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" I thank your Valour/* said Andreas, respect- 
fully, " but I prefer to be independent. If I get a 
fair chance, though, I will fight upon my own 
account." 

"Take care," said Belisarius; '*you may get 
into trouble. Camp followers are not recognized as 
combatants ; " and he passed on. 

He had scarcely arrived at his own quarters when 
the officer in command of a foraging party, which 
had been driving in cattle from the plain, galloped 
up and requested an audience. He reported that 
he had sighted the Persians advancing in full force 
from beyond Nisibis, and that he believed them to 
be commanded by the Mirranes, or Generalissimo, 
of Persia, in person, inasmuch as their vanguard 
was composed of the celebrated Immortals, easily 
to be recognized, even from a distance, by the sheen 
of their splendid accoutrements. 

The Immortals, the pride of the Persian army, 
were a body of picked men, ten thousand in 
number, and derived their name from the fact that 
their substitutes, in case of death, were already 
chosen, and, on the principle of "the king never 
4ies," became Immortals themselves by virtue of 
such death, so that the strength of the corps re- 
mained the same from generation to generation, 
and was intact even after the bloodiest engagement. 
Now, when these troops were brought into action 
serJLOUs business was on hand. 
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Belisarius at once sent out scouts, who estimated 
the force of the approachmg enemy at not less than 
forty thousand men, and confirmed the statement 
that their leader was the Mirranes of Persia him- 
self. That great dignitary, Firouz by name, presently 
decided the question of his presence beyond a doubt, 
for he sent forward a message, under a flag of 
truce, commanding the inhabitants of Dara to pro- 
vide a warm bath and supper against his arrival in 
the place the following evening. 

The blood of our hero boiled when this insolent 
message was delivered. " His bath shall not be of 
water,'' he said, ;and at once drew up his force in 
battle array along the lines which he had so pro- 
vidently constructed. At the sight of these lines, 
and the bold front shown by the Eoman army, the 
Persian halted, and summoned a reinforcement of 
ten thousand men from the garrison of Nisibis, 

Now it happened that towards evening, when all 
chance of an engagement was over for the day, and 
the soldiers were lying lazily along the trenches, 
that a certain Persian, splendidly mounted and 
caparisoned, came forth and caracoled in the open 
space between the two armies, brandishing his 
spear, and evidently seeking an antagonist in 
single combat. 

. Shall we attribute the backwardness of the 
Romans in accepting this challenge to the orders 
of their general, the peaceful influence of the even- 
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ing, or the indolence consequent upon supper? 
However that might be, for some time the Persian 
champion attracted a great deal of attention and 
caused considerable amusement, but nothing more 
came of it. 

But on the right wing, where the cavalry was 
stationed outside the lines, were collected a number 
of camp followers; among them the independent 
Andreas, in his ordinary dress, and unarmed, 
except that in the belt of his tunic was stuck a 
knife, not unlike a butcher's. For some time the 
athlete watched the prancing Persian in indignant 
silence ; then he burst into speech. 

" If any one will lend me a horse and a spear, I 
will fight that fellow myself." 

The proposition exactly fitted the humour of the 
troopers. What choicer recreation could men 
desire than to sit still after supper and be spec- 
tators of a single combat ? It was as good, or 
better, than the Cynegium, and in a minute a dozen 
horses and spears were at Andreas' disposal. He 
selected a powerful charger, jumped on its back, 
and before the nearest officer realized what was 
going on, was cantering across the plain to meet 
the Persian. 

The champion was no doubt thoroughly versed 
in all the arts and etiquette of personal combat. 
When he saw his enemy approaching he reined in his 
horse and remained perfectly still, with the excep- 
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tion of certain flourishes dexterously executed with 
his spear, which might be construed both as 
defiance and salute. He probably expected that 
Andreas would pull up at a convenient distance 
and make a neat speech, perhaps giving a sketch of 
his pedigree and former exploits, to which he would 
have courteously replied, and after that the duel 
might have been commenced with mutual respect. 
But unluckily the views of Andreas on the subject 
were quite different. When within fifty yards, he 
grasped his spear by the middle, clenched his teeth 
with an oath, dug his heels into his horse's ribs, 
and rode at the Persian straight and hard. The 
poor champion was taken aback ; before he could 
make up his mind how to deal with so uncivilized 
an antagonist, the shock came. In the most 
ignominious manner he was hurled clean out of the 
saddle and lay half stimned. Andreas gave him no 
opportunity of recovering his senses, but jumping 
nimbly down, butchered him with the knife he 
carried in his belt, "just," says the chronicler, 
probably an eye-witness, '*like a victim at a 
sacrifice." 

Then the victor quietly despoiled the body of the 
jewelled baldrick and sabre, caught the loose horse, 
and, remounting his own, returned in triumph with 
his prizes to the Eoman lines. 

It is easy to imagine the roar of applause which 
greeted him, not only from the trenches, but from 
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the walls of Dara itself, which were crowded with 
spectators. With the clamour, however, mingled 
certain exclamations which caused Andreas to turn 
in his saddle and look behind him, and behold ! a 
second champion had issued from the Persian host, 
imd was prancing gallantly on the plain near the 
corpse of his vanquished comrade. 

Andreas, with the glow of battle in his veins, 
hesitated not an instant. Tossing the sabre and 
the reins of the led horse to the trooper whose 
charger he had borrowed, he wheeled short in his 
tracks, and, despite of command and remonstrance, 
galloped back to meet this second foe. 

The latter appeared to be a man of gigantic 
stature, and considerably older than the other ; the 
grey which streaked his beard was visible even 
from a distance. Warned by the fate of his prede- 
cessor, he adopted different tactics, and instead of 
waiting for the charge, lowered his spear-point and 
dashed forward himself, and thus the two champions, 
like those of a later date, encountered each other 
with couched lances. And now occurred a strange 
thing. Whereas their weapons were considerably 
shorter than the tilting spear, a deadly thrust 
could hardly be delivered by either combatant until 
the moment when they were passing, and the Per- 
sian probably relied on his superior skill in arms 
and horsemanship to make the most of such an op- 
portunity ; but Andreas, constant, as before, to the 
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simple idea of riding down his foe, held his course 
with such accurate impetuosity, that the foreheads 
of the horses collided with a tremendous crash, and 
they dropped simultaneously, either stunned or 
dead, pitching their riders out of the saddle almost 
into each other's arms. At this critical juncture 
the activity of Andreas, the pride of the Byzantine 
gymnasium, served him well. Although in falling 
he had turned a complete somersault, he was on his 
feet before his heavy antagonist had struggled to 
his knee, and with one thrust of the spear, of which 
he had nev^r lost hold, ended this second combat 
almost as quickly as the first. Thanks to the punc- 
tilious chivalry of the Persians, he was able to 
regain the Eoman lines on foot unmolested. 

The augury of this double exploit filled the 
Eoman army with great confidence, and, as Beli- 
sarius himself confessed, was worth the reinforce- 
ment of ten thousand men which the Persians had 
drawn from Nisibis. The young general devised 
a plan for the further encouragement of his troops. 
Although he felt certain that the Mirranes meant 
fighting and nothing else, the day following he 
sent him a letter of expostulation, showing that, 
whereas Hermogenes had been for long, and was 
at the present time, actually negotiating for peace, 
this attack upon Dara was an unwarrantable breach 
of good faith and of the law of nations. The 
Mirranes curtly answered, that coming from some 
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people he might hold these arguments worth con- 
sideration, but in dealing with a perfidious race, 
which never kept its promises, the best and 
shortest method was to ignore treaties and chastise 
it into good behaviour with the sword, BeUsarius 
replied to the effect that he had better come and 
io it, and the Persian retorted that the next morn- 
ing he certainly should, and recommended them 
to prepare that bath and supper about which he 
had given previous orders. 

This correspondence BeUsarius caused to be 
publicly read before the army, and the letters them- 
selves to be fastened to the standards, as tokens 
that, having done all in his power to promote peace 
and avert bloodshed, he trusted in God to defend 
the right. He also delivered an excellent oration, 
as in that day every one felt himself bound to do 
at every opportunity; but as the historian gives 
not only the speech of Belisarius, but also the 
counter-speech of the Mirranes to the Persians, 
*it would be obviously unfair to give the one without 
the other, and I shall mercifully omit both. 

In the evening came Pharas, the leader of the 
Herulian cavalry, with a proposal that he should 
be allowed to make a circuit round the Eoman 
lines, and occupy secretly a position behind a spur 
of hill which ran out some distance into the plain. 
This would enable him to choose an advantageous 
moment for taking the enemy in flank. BeUsarius 
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approved, and after nightMl Pharas and his horse- 
men slipped off, unseen by the Persians, to their 

new post. 

At noon the next day the battle began, as every 
battle did begin before the invention of gunpowder, 
with flights of innumerable arrows, which are 
reported on this occasion, as on others, to have 
obscnred the sun. The first line of the Bomans 
had advanced beyond the trenches and were soon 
engaged with the Persians hand to hand. The 
latter were exactly two to one, and after some 
hours of desperate fighting the Imperial troops 
showed signs of giving way. The Mirranes re- 
solved to clinch his victory by advancing the 
Immortals, hitherto kept in reserve, but at this 
crisis Pharas, still under cover of the hill, with 
admirable judgment let loose his Herulians. The 
fierce horsemen, with their Scandinavian blood boil- 
ing under enforced restraint, burst like a hurricane 
upon the Persian flank, and in a few minutes their 
broadswords were playing the very mischief among 
the gilded crests of the chosen ten thousand. This 
splendid charge decided the day. The retreating 
Bomans rallied, and the enemy, forced back upon 
his reserves, fell into inextricable confusion, which 
speedily ended in a total rout. Down went the royal 
standard of Persia, until that moment conspicuous 
in the van of the battle; the Inimortals, once 
broken, betrayed the most ordinary capacity for 
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flight; and when Belisarius wisely checked the 
ardour of his pursuing battalions, the plain before 
the trenches was discovered to be strewn with 
the corpses of not less than eight thousand 
Persians. 

The prestige of the Byzantine armies, which had 
for long been lost among the barbarians, was 
entirely restored by this great victory, as was 
sufficiently proved in the next campaign. A sketch 
of it is necessary to complete the record of our 
hero's exploits in his character of General of the 
East. 

Early in the following spring, the army of Kobad 
—by the advice of Almondar, a crafty old Arab 
prince, who for half a century had been a thorn 
in the side of the Eomans, and now placed himself 
and his tribe at the disposal of the Persian king — 
invaded the Imperial frontier from an entirely new 
quarter, by crossing the Euphrates into Syria and 
traversing the deserts of Palmyra and Chalcis, 
hitherto considered impassable for troops. They 
had actually accomplished this feat and were 
threatening Chalcis and Antioch, when the news 
of the invasion reached Belisarius at Dara, up- 
wards of three hundred miles away, to their 
northern rear. With the decision of genius he at 
once started, in command of only twenty thousand 
men, and by a forced march headed the Persians, 
who were advanciiig deliberately, without the 
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slightest fear of being opposed. But now their 
general, Azarethes, recognized the presence of a 
master, and remembering the terrible defeat of the 
preceding summer, dared not risk an engagement 
at so great a distance from home, but ignomini- 
ously began to retreat, as he had come, across the 
desert. BeUsarius, who had but eight thousand 
Bomans with him, and whose entire force, includ- 
ing mercenaries, scarcely equalled the Persian 
cavalry in numbers, was content to follow at the 
distance of a day's march, well knowing that this 
continuous retreat would have as demoralizing 
effect upon the Persians as even the action at 
Dara, and that by driving them to desperation 
he would gain nothing and risk everything. But 
when they arrived at the town of CaUinicum, on the 
Euphrates, where the Persians intended to cross 
and Belisarius to cease the pursuit, his troops, 
instigated by some of the officers, broke out into 
mutiny and accused their general of cowardice 
and treachery in thus permitting the enemy to 
escape without a blow. After doing all in his 
power to stem the torrent of discontent, Belisarius 
was obliged to yield to it with as good grace as 
possible; and on Easter Sunday, April the 19th, 
A.D. 531, the Persians were forced into a conflict 
which they would willingly have avoided, and 
which, nevertheless, ended to their advantage. 
The battle was decided against the Eomans by 
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the treachery of their Arab allies, who not un- 
naturally declined to oppose their kindred under 
the banner of the crafty Almondar, and fled after 
a nominal resistance, and also by the cowardice 
of those very officers who had been foremost in 
promoting the mutinous discontent of the soldiery, 
But, by the personal conduct of Belisarius, defeat, 
as on a former occasion, was almost exalted into 
victory. 

Whilst slowly retreating in the rear of his flying 
army, he came across a detachment of the Isaurian 
highlanders, still holding its original position close 
to the bank of the Euphrates. With this knot of 
heroes, worthy of old Eome, he resolved to save his 
army from annihilation, and with them, if needful, 
to die gloriously. Springing from his horse, which 
he abandoned, and followed by his dismounted 
Body-guard, he placed himself, sword in hand, in 
the front rank of the gallant band, against which 
the immense cavalry force of the Persians forthwith 
concentrated its attacks, instead of continuing the 
pursuit. 

The afternoon was young when the general thus 
heroically transformed himself into a common 
soldier; the sunset had died out, and the stars 
were beginning to gUtter upon the broad stream 
of the Euphrates, when the splendid horsemen of 
Persia recoiled, for the last time, from that un- 
broken ring of clanging shields and hewing blades, 
and in despair and humiliation quitted the field. 
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The next day the scattered forces of the empire 
were collected at Callinicum, and Azarethes hastily 
continued his retreat, feeling, when he came to 
count his losses, like Pyrrhus of old, that by one 
more such victory he would be undone. And 
undone he was by it alone ; for one of the last acts 
of Kobad's life was to disgrace him, for wasting 
his army in so barren a campaign. 

Shortly afterwards the aged monarch died. His 
son Chosroes concluded an advantageous peace with 
Justinian, and Belisarius, with a portion of his 
army, was recalled to Constantinople. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

PR^TORIAN PREFECT. 

It was clear to John of Cappadocia that the time 
had arrived when the Brotherhood of the Eising 
Sun, having fulfilled, or, as some might aflSrm, 
having failed in fulfilling, the end for which it was 
originally constituted, might with propriety and 
advantage be dissolved, in so far as it had any 
pretensions to an active share in politics. 

The succession of Justinian had been peaceably 
secured, and his power seemed to be unassailably 
established. Hypatius had apparently forgotten 
that he was the nephew of an Emperor, and, as a 
private gentleman, was conducting himself to the 
satisfaction of all parties, with the exception of 
a small minority among the Greens, who were still 
credited with hankering after him in secret as their 
champion and deUverer from the yoke of the Blues, 
which day by day grew more galling and oppressive. 
All other opponents of Justinian had gone down 
one by one, and the future, in John's opinion, 
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might be safely left to take care of itself. The 
system of the Sanctuary he had no desire, as, 
indeed, he lacked power, to disturb. It was only 
as a poUtical body that he recommended the 
Brotherhood to resign its functions. 

There was, as he represented, a deal pf absurdity 
in the notion of a league specially and secretly 
devoted to those interests in guarding which the 
whole of society was practically unanimous. Down- 
right treason was well enough in its way, but to 
play at conspiracy was contemptible. Moreover, 
the Brotherhood began to show decided symptoms 
of internal decay and lack of vitality. Two or 
three of the members had died without appointing 
successors ; new oaths and obligations must be 
framed to meet the case of filling up the vacancies 
by vote, for the original ones had lost their force. 
With what sense or reason could a man pledge 
himself to assist in establishing a dynasty which 
was already established ? 

Demas, Giton, Leo, Rufin, and several others, 
who, with advancing years, were becoming pros- 
perous and estimable members of society, sided 
with John from the very first, and through their 
influence a majority of the members was induced 
to pronounce in favour of the suggested dissolution. 
But a satisfied minority is a thing the world has 
never seen, and never will see. Fulcaris the 
Herulian expressed, as usual, his own opinion and 
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that of his fellow-malcontents fiercely and unre- 
servedly. 

" The Brotherhood, then, is dissolved," he said. 
** So be it. We who dissent from this sudden and 
suicidal decision find ourselves perforce released 
from all obligation to support CaBsar's cause or 
Gsesar*s friends. But do not count upon our neu- 
trality. Expect, rather, that our future actions 
will be influenced by the bitterness of this moment, 
and be not surprised if, when your moment of 
weakness arrives, you find in former comrades 
your most determined enemies." 

" This is not the first time," replied John, "that 
I have had to thank Fulcaris for his straightforward 
language. The warning is fair, and as fairly I 
will answer it. I had hoped that, while wisely 
resolving to terminate our Brotherhood, we might 
at least separate in friendship, leaving to time and 
circumstances the question of its continuance. 
Although our decision may be reasonably termed 
suicidal, it has been arrived at in the manner 
customary in this lodge, and those whose opinion 
has been overruled are bound to submit to it with 
a good grace. But this, it appears, is not to be. 
We, the majority, are at once menaced with their 
relentless enmity. To the threat, so candidly ex- 
pressed by Fulcaris, I, on my part, oppose a counter 
one, mainly a repetition of that into which I was 
forced on a former occasion, but to a certain extent 
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qualified. Seeing that I myself have been the 
chief instrument in bringing about the dissolution 
of this lodge, I engage not to take — as well I might, 
and as I am well able — any personal initiative to 
crush those from whom I am warned to anticipate 
danger. In this instance I choose to ignore the 
great principle of self-preservation. But these are 
times when rash and violent men may be tempted 
to overstep the bounds of prudence, and place 
themselves within the grasp of the law. So surely 
as they do so, from that grasp they shall not escape. 
Let them resign all hope; let no visions of sanctuary 
deceive them. The public executioner may accord 
them less grace than John of Cappadocia." 

When John uttered these words he was probably 
aware of the honours which were in store for him. 
Before the close of the year he was appointed by 
his grateful Emperor PraBtorian Prefect of the 
East, and found himself in the highest position to 
which a subject could attain, practically superior 
to the laws and answerable for his actions only 
to his Imperial master. 

And now, having climbed to this eminence, 
which satisfied even his ambition, he gave free play 
to that audacious unscrupulousness which had been 
the chief characteristic of his life. Even as a 
struggling adventurer he had been wont to aflten 
thai; no man could be considered thoroughly suc- 
cessful until he was able to be criminal with 
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impunity; and he had now ample opportunity of 
testing his doctrine. So long as he continued 
to advance or guard his master's interests — and 
in this duty he never failed — he was not likely to 
be taken to task on the score of his own excesses. 

For Justinian's partiality to the Blues was 
rapidly producing a state of things which might 
seem not inconsistent with the savage rule of 
tyrants like Nero or Domitian, or with the worst 
periods of revolution and mobocracy, but which 
was monstrously at variance with the temperate 
character of the present Caesar. When he received 
the purple he had the best intentions. His very 
first edict was to the effect that he would administer 
strict justice to all parties, without reference to 
creed or colour. But the bias of his rehgious con- 
victions and his uxoriousness was too strong to be 
resisted. The Blues represented orthodoxy, and 
to maintain orthodoxy, at all costs, was the 
Emperor's unflinching resolve. Theodora was in- 
clined to show some tolerance, even favour, to 
heretics ; but by this the Greens profited nothing, 
for her hatred of them as a Faction was as intense 
as ever. 

Her husband's devotion made excuses for her 
backsUding, and sympathized strongly with her 
vindictiveness. And thus all things conspired to 
split Byzantine society into two great divisions, 
the oppressors and the oppressed; the former 
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boldly assuming the approval of CaBsar and of the 
Cditholic Church as a cloak for frightful atrocities, 
the latter driven by despair to plan secretly the 
most terrible reprisals. 

Justinian, encompassed by the circles within 
circles of the Imperial Hierarchy, engaged in medi- 
tating a hundred schemes, from the most lofty to 
the most trivial — ^for his mind was all-embracing — 
and persuaded that he was acting to the glory 
of God and to the honour and satisfaction of his 
God-given consort, heard or recked little of the 
misery and disorder of the outer world. If any 
rumours reached him they were interpreted as 
expressions of the inevitable pain attendant on a 
beneficial operation ; but, while bent on extirpating 
one disease, he was fast creating others. 

The Blues pressed their advantage to the utmost. 
They slew their antagonists in open day and in the 
midst of the city, without fear of punishment, and 
even with hope of reward. They were permitted 
to attack private houses, to plunder them, and to 
force the inmates to ransom themselves. Even 
the magistrates, who attempted to interfere, were 
in danger of their lives. A Prefect, who had 
ordered certain rufiSans of the Blue Faction to 
be scourged, was actually scourged himself, and 
carried about the city as an example. The same 
state of things, reflected from the metropolis, 
existed in the provinces. A Governor of Cilicia 
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was executed for having punished two notorious 
murderers, who had attempted to assassinate him. 
As a natural consequence, the partisans of the 
Green Faction were in many cases obliged to fly 
from their homes, and finding themselves, wherever 
they went, regarded as outcasts and refused all 
shelter, took to highway robbery, burglary, and 
murder, until the whole country reeked with crime. 
The excesses were committed not only by the disre- 
putable portion of society : by transforming them- 
selves into bravoes the young men of fashion found 
greater excitement than in either theatre or Hippo- 
drome, and more certain gain than in betting or 
gambling. They adopted a costume suitable to 
their novel profession. While glorying in the 
name of Eoman citizens, they aped the appearance 
and habits of the barbarians whom they despised 
and ridiculed. Thanks to the minute account of 
the chronicler, we can draw an accurate picture 
of one of these aristocratic mohawks of the sixth 
century. He chose to imitate the Persian fashion 
of wearing a full beard; the Hunnish, of letting 
the hair grow long, and gathering it off the temples 
and forehead to hang down his neck. He raised 
his stature by the use of buskins, stalked about 
with long strides, and affected deliberate and deep- 
toned speech. His robes were always magnificent, 
for the good reason that he paid his tailor's bill 
out of his plunder. The sleeves were fashioned of 
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extreme tightness, in order that the contrasted 
breadth and depth of shoulder and chest, simulated 
by ample folds and padding, might excite astonish- 
ment and awe. He was given to striking attitudes 
in public places, and attracting attention by his 
swagger and loud voice. Had he stopped at this 
point, he might have been simply laughed at for 
his folly and conceit. But at nightfall this amiable 
young gentleman was wont to provide himself with 
a dagger, and in the company of his fellows to 
prowl about the city in quest of adventures, 
robbing, maltreating, and murdering, with strict 
impartiality, all who were foolhardy enough to be 
abroad after dark, and were unable to defend 
themselves. Then, laden with the purses and 
other valuables of his victims, he went home to 
supper and bed, leaving the perpetration of out- 
rages in broad dayUght to villains of an inferior 
class. 

Amidst all this, John of Cappadocia flourished. 
He was not by nature cruel or bloodthirsty, but he 
possessed that hard-heartedness which can calmly 
contemplate any amount of suffering with a view 
to possible gain. His instincts were rather those 
of the vulture than the tiger. He made little or 
no attempt to check the atrocities, and avoided 
bringing them under the Emperor's notice, and he 
committed atrocities himself after his own fashion. 
The enormous expenditure of Justinian, who never 
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Beemed to reckon the cost of anything which he 
undertook, and who was always undertaking, 
rendered it needful to obtain money by every 
possible means, fair or foul ; and, in addition, the 
cost of John's personal luxuries and vices had 
to be provided for. And therefore he taxed and 
fined, exacted and confiscated, in all directions 
and without mercy, believing that his own mis- 
deeds, if any one could be found to arraign the 
PraBtorian Prefect, would be excused or covered by 
the general terror and confusion. And, indeed, it 
was difficult to distinguish the unjust oppression of 
the Prefect from that of the Faction. For the 
Blues coerced even the laws to their own ends, and 
he was a bold judge who dared to give a decision 
against the dominant colour. 

Of Fulcaris and his companions John had never 
lost sight. A staff of three hundred agents enabled 
him to carry out his favourite system to perfection, 
and to claim with some reason the attribute of 
omniscience. He knew that the refractory ex- 
members of the defunct lodge were now among the 
ringleaders of social disorder, but he held his hand 
and delayed their punishment untU he was actually 
forced into inflicting it. A crime was at last com- 
mitted, the rumour of which vibrated through the 
lethargic atmosphere of the court, and smote 
sharply on the ears of Justinian himself. 

It happened that one day Fulcaris and his 
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gang, in returning from an expedition to a village . 
some distance up the straits, overtook a barge con- 
taining a worthy member of the senate and his 
young wife, to whom he had not long been married. 
The expedition, which was nominally a pleasure 
party, in reality a raid — terms perhaps synony- 
mous under the circumstances — had been a decided 
failure, and the disappointed ruffians were in their 
most vicious mood. 

" A prize, lads ! " exclaimed Pulcaris, catching 
sight of the lady's fair face and rich ornaments. 
"Exm alongside, and we won't return empty- 
handed after all." 

His comrades obeyed with a shout. The timid 
slaves who formed the crew of the barge offered 
but a feeble resistance, and like a wild beast 
Fulcaris seized the young bride, and dragged her 
by main force into his own boat. But she, as her 
captors rowed off, answering the lamentations and 
entreaties of the unhappy senator with taunts and 
hideous jests, exhibited a splendid, if despairing 
heroism. 

** Farewell, dear husband!" she cried; **be of 
good courage. I can protect myself from outrage ; " 
and with a sudden effort she • escaped fr'om the 
Herulian's brutal grasp, plunged into the strong 
current of the Bosphorus, and sank — a glorious 
suicide. 

Even Fulcaris was smitten with momentary 
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remorse, and then recovering himself, he gave 
orders to pursue the barge, intending, no doubt, to 
destroy every hostile witness of this unprecedented 
atrocity. But the slaves plied their oars with the 
strength of despair, and managed to keep ahead. 
As the chase neared the mouth of the Golden Horn 
the bravoes were obliged to relinquish it, and put 
to land near an obscure water-side tavern, a fa- 
vourite haunt of their class, not caring, under the 
circumstances, to re-enter the city before dusk. 
But some hours later they were surprised over 
their wine by John's emissaries, captured, after a 
desperate resistance, and conveyed to prison. 

The senator, being a staunch CathoHc and sup- 
porter of the Imperial pohcy, Justinian was fairly 
roused and horrified. He sent at once for his 
PrsBtorian Prefect, inquired into the state of the 
city, and demanded counsel as to the surest and 
quickest method of repressing its disorders. 

John's answer came ghbly enough, as far as it 
went. "I am happy to inform your Majesty that the 
five men who committed the outrage are already 
in prison." 

The Emperor was equally surprised and gratified. 
" Your Illustriousness has certainly lost no time," 
he said. " Do you know their antecedents ? " 

" They have been marked men, your Majesty, 
for a considerable time. I have recently discovered 
that they belong to the same band which, some 
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years back, committed a still greater crime, the 
assassinatioD of his Nobility the Comit Yitalian." 

The Emperor started. "You know this!" he 
exclaimed. " And how ? " 

" Owing to the admirable facilities for informa- 
tion which are at the disposal of your Sublimity's 
Praetorian Prefect." 

Justinian's searching eyes interrogated the Cap- 
padocian's placid countenance, but it gave no sign ; 
the hawk eyes were respectfully lowered beneath 
the Imperial gaze. 

" I shall rejoice in avenging the ill-fated Count," 
said Caesar, " but the late outrage will be sufficient 
to act upon. After the gmlt of the criminals has 
been duly proved by trial, let them be scourged 
round the city, and executed at Sycae." 

** Your sacred commands must be obeyed," said 
John, **but, by your august leave, I would omit 
both the trial and the scourging." 

'' In that case the example I propose to make of 
them will lose half its force. Why do you give me 
this counsel ? " 

** Two of the five men," replied John, "have 
until lately been recognized as belonging to the 
Green Faction ; their fate, whatever it may be, is 
not of much consequence. The remaining three 
are notoriously Blue ; no doubt they deserve to die, 
and a mere execution is no great matter, but in 
making a public example of them, your Majesty 
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may seriously wound the feelings of that Faction 
whose devoted loyalty to your sacred person is 
unquestionable." 

Justinian flushed with indignation. '* Wound 
the feelings ! " he exclaimed. *' Your expression is 
choice — but I can interpret it. Has it indeed come 
to this, that the ministers of CaBsar dare not exe- 
cute his commands ? Your Illustriousness will take 
care that in this instance they are strictly carried 
out.*' 

" CaBsar has spoken, I am his slave," said John, 
submissively. He had learnt to recognize Jus- 
tinian's tone of inflexible decision. 

" The fault is possibly mine," resumed the Em- 
peror, more mildly ; " it is not too late to repair 
it. You will command his Excellency, the Quaestor 
Tribonian, to issue forthwith a re-proclamation of 
the first edict of my reign, with a special notice 
that henceforward it will be fulfilled to the letter. 
You will yourself supply me, as your excellent 
information must enable you to do, with a com- 
plete list of those persons who are most notorious 
as disturbers of the peace and violators of the law. 
Whether they be Blue or Green, they shall be im- 
mediately arrested, and dealt with according to 
their deserts. Moreover, let it be arranged with 
the Prefect of the City, that the punishment of the 
criminals already in prison take place during the 
festival of the Ides of January." 
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The Cappadocian could contain himself no longer. 

"It is only a traitor who disguises the truth 
because it is unpalatable. At the risk of incurring 
CsBsar's anger, I must declare these sudden and 
rigorous measures to be most difficult of execution 
and dangerous to the last degree." 

There was a pause before Justinian replied with 
majestic obstinacy. "Difficulty and danger are 
inseparable from empire. Your Illustriousness has 
heard my commands, let them be obeyed without 
further discussion. We may shortly expect the 
arrival of Belisarius ; should any serious disturb- 
ances occur, their suppression can be safely en- 
trusted to him. The lawlessness which prevails 
throughout the city shall be curbed, and the 
magistrates shall do their duty if I have to butp 
round every tribunal with armed men." 

Once more the Cappadocian was silenced, and 
Justinian changed the subject. 

" The Empress has inspected the designs of 
Anthemius for the Church of the Virgin of Jeru- 
salem, and for the new wing and terrace to be 
added to the palace of HersBum. They are satis- 
factory, and both works may be commenced as soon 
as the marble fleet arrives." 

" The ships were sighted early this morning in 
the Propontis," said John. 

" I shall require from his Excellency the Prefect 
of the Docks a detailed statement respecting all 
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vessels capable of being used in the transport 



service." 



" When your Sublimity first deigned to suggest 
to me the possibility of an African expedition, I 
took upon myself to apply for such a statement, 
and it is now being prepared." 

" You have done well," said Justinian. " It 
appears that the rebuilding of Antioch cannot be 
completed without a fresh grant from the Imperial 
treasury. Let the Consular of Asia be informed 
that the requisite sum, thirty centenaries of gold, 
is at his disposal. I shall be glad of your own 
report as to the working of the increased tax upon 
silk." 

'* The benefit to your Majesty's treasury is likely 
to be transient. The manufacturers complain that 
the burden laid upon them is excessive. There is 
great excitement and discontent in both Tyre and 
Berytus, and it is reported that those cities are 
about to send a deputation imploring your Sub- 
limity to consider their grievances." 

" In such a case what would you advise ? " 

*' The rejection of their petition, and the creation 
of an Imperial monopoly in silk." 

**But that," exclaimed Caesar, "must surely 
mean total ruin to the manufacturers." 

" They would indeed cease to exist as an inde- 
pendent body," repHed the Prefect, *' and some 
distress might be the result. But it will soon pass 
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away; all necessity for future legislation on the 
subject will be avoided, and the gain to your 
Majesty's private exchequer will be enormous.*' 

The last was a cogent argument, but Justinian 
answered with some sternness. 

" In one breath you disapprove of harsh and 
violent measures, even when justice demands them, 
in the next you counsel their adoption." 

" But always," said John, firmly, " with a zealous 
regard for your Majesty's ultimate interests. In 
diverting to the Imperial treasury the inordinate 
gains of the silk merchants, your Majesty will 
provide the funds, which I grieve to say are want- 
ing, for the accomplishment of many grand and 
costly schemes." 

Justinian, with his head full of the said schemes, 
was much impressed. *' The question of the mono- 
poly I will consider at leisure," he said; and then, 
as if under some uncontrollable impulse, added 
abruptly, " Have you any further news from Tyre ? " 

John comprehended the question, and smiled 
inwardly in half-mischievous anticipation of the 
Emperor's surprise and annoyance, but he responded 
with due gravity and with emphatic vagueness. 

" I have been informed, Thrice- August, of the 
arrival in Constantinople of one Tyrian merchant 
only two days ago." 

There was no need of being more explicit. The 
Emperor's brow clouded^ and he coloured^ as much 
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with shame at the interest he could not help feel- 
ing in so contemptible a subject as from any other 
emotion. 

" He has returned, then," he murmured, " at 
last ! " as though the shadow of the event had long 
haunted him. 

There was another awkward pause. The Cappa- 
docian waited for the Emperor to reveal his wishes. 

** In the event of any seditious outbreak, such as 
you consider not impossible," said Justinian, " that 
man at least cannot fail to be dangerous." 

"His fangs are drawn," said John, with a touch 
of his old scornful manner ; ** he may hiss, but he 
can hardly bite." 

**His presence in the city at any time," con- 
tinued CaBsar, slowly — he concluded with a fierce 
gleam on his countenance and a rapid change of 
tone — " it is hateful to me — hateful ! " 

The abrupt incoherence and passion of the last 
words was startling. But rarely did Justinian thus 
reveal his innermost thoughts. The Prefect took 
his cue at once. 

** The affair is simple," he said, calmly. " Your 
Majesty may rest assured that the cause of annoy- 
ance shall be speedily removed." 

** No ! " exclaimed Justinian, forcing himself 
into magnanimity. ** No ! I forget that I am Caesar. 
My trusted counsellor, l^ave the Tyrian, I charge 
you, to his own devices and his obscurity." 
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John bowed, musing with complacent pity upon 
the littleness to be foimd even in great men. 

"Does your Illustriousness still cultivate the 
science of astrology ? ** inquired the Emperor, with 
the ghost of a smile. 

" I have but scanty leisure for it, your Majesty," 
said John, " and, I confess, not much inclination." 
Which was scarcely true, as he had recently been 
occupied in investigating his own future. 

"You mentioned, I remember, some danger 
which threatened the Count Hypatius." 

"The time has not yet come," said John, 
solemnly, "but it is not far distant." 

When his minister had withdrawn, the Emperor 
retired to his private apartments, and unlocked the 
drawer of a certain cabinet, in which reposed side 
by side the miniature of the silk merchant and the 
hand-mirror of the dancer. As he gazed, he 
caught sight of his own features reflected in the 
latter, and started at their expression. Then, 
relocking the cabinet, he hastened into the oratory 
and fell upon his knees. 

The bitterest hour of his past life was still 
unforgotten and — unforgiven ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
nika! 

" You are assuredly mistaken, Maria," said Juliana 
Patricia, smoothing the now silver hair over her 
Juno brow, and speaking in a voice which depre- 
cated excitement ; " your natural anxiety renders 
you nervous and suspicious. After years of cheerful 
resignation to his lot — and it is not a hard one — 
your husband cannot be meditating such folly ! " 

" No, no, I am not mistaken," wailed Maria. '* I 
have succeeded as yet in keeping him within doors, 
and he has promised not to leave the house until 
I return ; but when the mob sweeps by under the 
windows, and he hears his name shouted, his 
cheek flushes and his eyes sparkle. I live in dread 
of his taking some rash step on the impulse of the 
moment." 

" There is but one thing for him to do, Maria. 
He must wait until nightfall, when there will be 
little chance of his being recognized in the streets, 
and then go straight to the palace and place him- 
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self under the protection of Csesar. One false step 
and he is undone. The Count has many admirable 
qualities, my dear, but not those which are requisite 
in an Emperor." 

"I know it!'* exclaimed poor Maria; "but he 
is my darling husband. Since he relinquished all 
hopes of the purple, we have been so happy." 

*' You will have less difficulty in persuading him 
to act sensibly. The name of my husband, Areo- 
bindas, was often shouted by the people during the 
seditions in the reign of Anastasius. Both on ac- 
count of his talents, which were great, and his birth, 
which was illustrious, and through the reflected 
honour of his alliance with me — for, as you know, 
Maria, I am the last of a royal line, the great-grand- 
daughter of a king — ^he was not unworthy, as times 
go, of empire; but I never permitted him to respond 
in the smallest degree to the overtures of his ad- 
mirers, and he lived and died, as God intended he 
should, a prosperous and honoured man. Betum 
to your husband, my dear, and let the influence of 
a loving wife fortify him in this hour of peril. The 
less he is left alone the better. Bemember, to the 
palace he must go, this very night ! " 

" The Empress hates him," exclaimed Maria. 

" If that be so, there is greater reason to avoid 
giving her any real ground for suspicion. In the 
palace he will be safe from the advances of the 
Factions^ which are at present the chief source of 
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danger. I shall order your litter directly, and send 
a strong escort of my own people with you." 

From this conversation, it will be gathered that 
the city of Constantinople was once more in a state 
of sedition, which came about as follows : — 

On the arrival of Belisarius, which did not take 
place until quite the close of the year, and con- 
siderably later than Justinian expected, the young 
General of the East was instructed to establish his 
quarters in the palace, and to select out of the 
troops which he had brought back from Persia 
three thousand men, as a supplement to the exist- 
ing Imperial Guard. This new corps was separated 
into three divisions ; the first, comprising his own 
Body-guard and the Isaurians, who had made so 
gallant a stand at the battle of Gallinicum, was 
under the command of Belisarius himself; the 
second under Sittas, who had also been recalled 
from Armenia ; and the third was entrusted to 
Mundus, governor elect of Illyria, and an officer of 
great ability. 

Had the arrangements been left altogether to 
Belisarius, he would probably have honoured the 
Herulian cavalry by including them in the new 
household brigade, but, by the advice of John of 
Cappadocia, they were rejected, as being too fierce 
and barbarous for duty in the immediate precincts 
of the palace. The excuse was a lame one, for 
under the Emperor Anastasius they had actually 
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performed such duty. The Prefect was in reality 
troubled by misgivings as to their possible conduct 
when they came to hear of the fate of their country- 
man Fulcaris, who was a man of note among his 
own people, and much admired by them on account 
of his Byzantine education and varied accomplish- 
ments, seeing that he could handle pen and dagger 
with equal dexterity, was fluent in both Greek and 
Latin, had a conspicuous taste in dress, and in 
drinking, gambling, and playing the gallant could 
hold his own against the most thorough-paced 
metropolitans. 

The wise precautions suggested by the Cappa- 
docian were taken only just in time. The arrest 
of Fulcaris and his fellows had caused some 
surprise and disquietude among the Blues, but as 
the unfortunate senator whose bride had been 
carried off belonged to the orthodox party, and the 
outrage had been committed in open day, no one 
could deny that the bravoes deserved punishment. 
But when the Emperor was discovered to be stead- 
fast to his new policy of suppressing disorder 
and crime by the strong arm, without the least 
discrimination of colour, and arrest followed arrest 
in rapid succession, the alarm and wrath of the 
Blue Paction was unbounded. 

The Ides of January arrived, and on the morn- 
ing of the festival, before the celebration of the 
public sports in the Hippodrome, Fulcaris, Buccelin, 
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Maurice, and the two members of the Green 
Faction who were implicated in their crime, were 
brought out of prison, and led through the city in 
the midst of a strong guard, receiving a certain 
number of lashes at each stoppage during the 
transit. The miserable men were then conveyed to 
the place of execution in SycaB. Maurice, Buccelin, 
and one of the Greens were condemned to lose 
their heads, Fulcaris and the remaining Green, a 
notorious assassin, to be hanged back to back with 
a double noose, upon the same rope, for greater 
example to both Factions. The latter had been 
taken by surprise at the production and parade of 
the criminals on the day of the festival, but now 
the alarm spread rapidly; the partisans laid 
violent hands upon every boat they could find, and 
swarmed across the harbour into Sycas. An hour 
later it was reported to Justinian and his Prefect 
that the axe had been allowed to do its work 
without hindrance, but that at the moment when 
the hanging was about to take place, the ring of 
soldiers roimd the scaffold had been overwhelmed 
by a sudden rush of the mob, the rope had been 
cut, and the two criminals had found sanctuary 
in the church which was attached to the monastery 
of St. Conon. 

Never did Emperor proceed to witness the races 
in the Hippodrome in an angrier mood than 
Justinian, never did the races themselves attract 
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less attention ; for all the interest of the multitude 
was absorbed by the violent clamour of the Factions, 
who bellowed for the pardon of Fulcaris and the 
release of the prisoners who had been lately 
arrested. The Blues were furious at the ingrati- 
tude of a sovereign on whom they pretended to 
have conferred his throne, the Greens at the 
tyrannical injustice which denied to them even the 
right of retaliation upon their favoured enemies. 
Both oppressors and oppressed were as bitterly 
jealous of the Imperial interference with their 
traditional right of cutting each others' throats 
as ever were the Commons of England of royal 
encroachment upon the rights of the people. 

But Justinian sat in indignant silence, and 
before the sports were half concluded, retired by 
the private staircase to a consultation with his 
Prffitorian Prefect. 

That evening the chiefs of the two Factions met, 
and agreed upon a suspension of their mutual 
hostilities in order to force the Emperor into 
abandoning his new policy. They determined to 
work the system of coalition which had been so 
effective against Anastasius, and signified their 
fixity of purpose by adopting the celebrated watch- 
word, "Nika!" — Conquer! — the name by which 
the sedition is known to this day. 

Their first step was to select delegates, who 
distributed themselves through the city, harangaed 
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the people and tampered with the fidelity of the 
troops ; their next to parade the streets until they 
had gathered to themselves all the rascality and 
disaffection which was constantly on the look-out 
for such an opportunity. At midnight they made 
an organized attack upon the prisons, massacred 
the guards and jailers, and liberated the prisoners 
of every class. The latter, reflecting that their 
freedom was not likely to be permanent if Jus- 
tinian continued to reign, began to shout for 
Count Hypatius. 

To such a point the sedition had progressed 
when the wife of the Patrician left her unstable 
husband burning with resuscitated hopes, and went 
to seek counsel of the Lady Juliana. 

Eetumed from the interview, Maria dismissed 
her litter and attendants, and stole into her house 
the backway through the garden, for the front 
entrance and windows were closed and barred, and 
the hall filled with armed domestics prepared to 
resist any attempt at a forcible entry by the mob. 

Maria went straight to her husband's apart- 
ments. She had left him alone, and was now 
startled to hear his high, excited voice alternating 
with the deep tones of another man ; she caught 
the words "opportunity" and "Factions " repeated 
with great vehemence. With a strong prescience 
of evil she threw open the door, and found herself 
face to face with — ^Ecebolus. 
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Maria had not exchanged a word with the Tyrian 
in her life, but she knew him well by sight. To 
whom, indeed, in "Constantinople had that face been 
unknown? It was not much altered now : perfectly 
flawless beauty, in either man or woman, resists 
time like polished marble ; the decay and lichen 
which assails and mars coarser material cannot 
fasten upon it. Ecebolus was now rather past 
middle age, but he was as handsome as ever. He 
was still young-eyed and smooth-browed, his curls 
were as dark and glossy, and the pale olive of 
his complexion as clear as on the day when he 
lounged against the column in the Augusteum 
and watched the excited choristers. Only about 
the mouth was there a trace of hardness which the 
short beard could not altogether conceal. 

Maria almost ran to her husband and linked her 
arm through his. He was evidently confused and 
disconcerted p.t her sudden appearance, while the 
Tyrian saluted her gracefully, and murmured a few 
words expressive of his pleasure at meeting her. 
But the defiant apprehensiveness which all 
feminine creatures can develope upon occasion 
was strongly aroused in her, and she could not be 
polite. 

"What do you want with my husband?*' she 
inquired boldly. 

" In former and happier days,** said Ecebolus, in 
his musical tones, ''I had the honour of the 
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Count's acquaintance, and on my return to Con- 
stantinople, after such a long interval, I could not 
refrain from calling to pay my respects." 

"That is not the whole truth," said Maria. 
"You are tempting him to do that which would 
be his ruin." 

"My dear Maria," interposed Hypatius, "your 
words are unreasonable, and you are forgetting 
the courtesy due to a guest." 

" I can think only of your safety," she said. 
" I am in no danger." 

" But you will be if you listen to him. Let this 
gentleman deny, if he can, that he is tempting 
you to forget the promise you made to my father 
on his death-bed, and to compromise yourself by 
responding to the clamour of the Factions." 

"I have no wish to deny," said Ecebolus 
haughtily, "that I have been urging the Noble 
Count to assert his birthright, which he has too 
long renounced." 

"I knew it," said Maria, clinging to her hus- 
band's arm. "Hypatius, you must go to the 
palace this very evening." 

" To the palace ! " exclaimed Ecebolus. " Does 
the Lady Maria reflect that palaces are built over 
dungeons ? " 

"I reflect," said Maria firmly, "that my hus- 
band had better trust himself to the clemency 
of his Emperor than become the puppet of a. 
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discontented Faction, or the tool of a rained, 
vindictive gambler." 

''These gross instdts are too much, madam!'' 
broke in Hypatius, angrily. ** Bespect the dignity 
of yonr own house." 

"Let him leave it, then," answered Maria, 
stubbornly. "Send him away! Dear husband," 
she whispered, throwing her arms round the 
Count's neck, " do not be angry. Send him away. 
I cannot bear him here; he is a wicked, selfish 
man." 

The stem expression of Hypatius relaxed at 
her caress; he raised his eyebrows and glanced 
irresolutely towards the Tyrian. 

"I will spare the Count," said Ecebolus, con- 
temptuously, " and dismiss myself at once. I can 
only regret the paltry domestic influences which 
counteract his nobler aspirations, and marvel that 
he has not the courage to riBsist them ; " and he 
quitted the room. 

Hypatius remained for some time sulky and 
indignant, but the gentle obstinacy of Maria 
gradually prevailed, and that evening he presented 
himself at the palace. Justinian was graciously 
pleased to comprehend the loyal apprehension 
which had prompted this step, and testified his 
approval by placing the Count in close attendance 
upon his own person, with a voluntary promise 
that under all circumstances his life and liberty 
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should be secure. And now the Factions, finding 
themselves denied the chance of making a new 
Emperor, determined to console themselves by un- 
making a Praetorian Prefect. The windy clamour, 
which had prevailed in favour of Hypatius, set 
dead against John of Cappadocia. His character, 
public and private, was fiercely assailed. Beyond 
a doubt he was unjust, rapacious, and licentious, 
but he was made the scapegoat for all the injustice, 
rapacity, and licentiousness in Constantinople. 
The manifold offences of which he was really 
guilty were mercilessly alleged against him, and 
a good many of which he was not; all the late 
arrests were attributed entirely to his influence. 
The Factions demanded his immediate dismissal, 
and as they were resolved, if possible, to make a 
clean sweep of standing authorities, the disgrace 
of the QusBstor Tribonian was insisted upon at 
the same time. 

Tribonian was a man eminently useful in his 
station, and at a later period the right hand of the 
Emperor in carrying out his great legal reforms, 
but John had rendered himself absolutely necessary 
to his master, and Justinian was filled with con- 
sternation at the idea of losing his services. He 
at once commanded the Prefect of the City to 
employ the large mihtary force at his disposal in 
quelling the sedition. 

Then commenced a struggle as desperate and 
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sanguinary as any European capital has ever 
endured, and as disastrous in its consequences to 
the city. It was aggravated by an injudicious 
attempt of the Patriarch to check the passions 
of men in full tempest by an appeal to their 
superstition, an experiment which rarely succeeds. 
In the heat of the conflict he interposed between 
the combatants a procession of clergy, bearing a 
collection of the most sacred relics which Constan- 
tinople could produce. 

There is a legend that during the construction 
of a railroad in one of the remote provinces of 
modem Eussia, the local priesthood, naturally 
averse to the progress of civilization, attempted 
to arrest the passage of the first engine through 
their hamlet by displaying on the line the picture 
of a saint which in its time had wrought many 
miracles, and summoned their flock to witness the 
triumph of this sacred obstacle. The condition 
of the saint after the engine had gone by may be 
imagined. Not less ruthlessly were the relics and 
relic-bearers of the Byzantine Patriarch swept 
away by a charge of the ferocious Heruli, who 
regarded such mummery as a gross interference 
with the rights of combatants. 

The weight and unanimity of the Factions pre- 
vailed even over discipline, and the troops were 
driven back from street to street. A large pro- 
portion of the soldiers, believing that the sedition 
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must in the end prove fatal to the Emperor, deserted 
to the rioters, while the remainder took refuge 
within the outer courts of the palace, and closed 
the gates. And then the fury of the victorious 
mob resorted to incendiarism, as the easiest and 
most terrible form of vengeance. The house of 
the Prefect of the City was first fired, and at the 
sight of the flames the lust for destruction became 
imcontrollable. 

That night Justinian and his minister looked 
forth from the palace upon a scene calculated to 
appal the stoutest heart, and to shake the stoutest 
resolution. 

Immediately in front of them the mighty mass 
of the cathedral of St. Sophia showed like a 
mountain of fire ; on the right, the hundred statues 
of the Baths of Zeuxippus stood out blackly against 
the lurid gulf in which they were soon to be 
swallowed up; on the left blazed a distant wing 
of the palace itself, and the portico leading to the 
Porum of Constantine ; and from every quarter far 
and near dreadful colunms of quivering flame cast 
a fierce glare upon the rolling smoke-canopy which 
obscured the sky. The stifling heat penetrated 
even to the inner chambers of the palace ; and 
the hideous chorus of human villainy and human 
suffering which arose from out the burning city, 
the yells of savage exultation, the cries of agony 
and terror, could be heard above the roaring of the 
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flames and the crash of falling masonry. It was 
like gazing into the abyss of hell. 

" The city — the beautiful city ! " groaned Jus- 
tinian, covering his face with his hands. 

"We have delayed too long," said the Prefect. 
" Your Majesty must be pleased to pronounce my 
dismissal at the earliest opportunity, and in the 
most public manner possible. For Tribonian's a 
proclamation may be sufi&cient, but there must be 
no half measures about my disgrace." 

Even at that moment Justinian was horror- 
stricken at the idea of parting with his favourite. 

"What will become of you?" he exclaimed, 
''and— of me?" 

"By your sublime favour," replied John, "my 
retirement will not be for long; and even while 
it lasts, I trust in all humility to be of some service 
to my gracious lord." 

" Is there any hope ?" asked Justinian, gloomily. 

" There is every hope," said the Prefect. " The 
Factions are without a head, and if we can but 
break their coalition, the sedition must fall to 
pieces, and for the city — it can be rebuilt." 

"If it please God to give me the victory over 
mine enemies," said Justinian, fervently, "I will 
build to His Eternal Wisdom a temple to replaoe 
that blazing pile that shall outdo King Solomon*R%** 

That same hour the Prefect sent messengers after 
Demas and Giton, and by early morning they were 
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with him. The two charioteers, keen rivals in the 
Hippodrome, and staunch friends out of it, had 
been ever devoted to the cause of Justinian, and 
their dismay was great when the scheme of John's 
dismissal at so fearful a crisis was revealed to 
them. .The genius and daring of the PrsBtorian 
Prefect commanded their respect, and for his 
irregularities they cared nothing. He had never 
interfered with them or theirs, 

" CsBsar is cutting off his right hand," said Giton, 
bluntly, 

"My good friends," said the Prefect, " there are 
three things which it is absolutely necessary to 
ensure — my dismissal, my safety, and a split in the 
coalition of the Factions. The first may be left to 
CfiBsar and myself; for the other two I rely upon 
your assistance. To you, Demas, I shall be grate- 
ful if you will undertake that a boat, manned by 
men in whom you have the most impUcit confi- 
dence, shall lie close off the secret entrance to 
the palace gardens — ^you know the spot well — after 
sunset this evening, and await my signal." 

" Your Illustriousness may depend on me," said 
Demas. " The boat shall be there, and I will make 
one of the crew myself. K I cannot handle an oar 
as well as I can the reins, I am at least no bungler." 

" Thanks, my friend. The task I commit to you, 
Giton, is more difi&cult, but I know of no one more 
capable of performing it. This coalition cannot be 
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permanent, but it may endure long enough to 
entail the most fatal consequences unless we can 
contrive by some means to bring the Blues to a 
sense of their gross ingratitude in breaking faith 
with Caesar, and their consummate folly in ad- 
vancing the interests of the Greens. Although the 
Lodge of the Eising Sun could not in any case 
have held together much longer, I find myself at 
this crisis forced to regret its dissolution. How 
far may I count upon your influence with the Outer 
Brotherhood, the Sons of the Sanctuary ? '' 

Giton reflected. "Have we twelve hours to 
spare ? " he inquired. 

"Double that time," replied John, "if Caesar 
follow my directions." 

" Then I will engage," said the charioteer, 
boldly, " to find two hundred men who will follow 
mine ; more I cannot say." 

John drew a great sigh of relief out of his capa- 
cious chest. " I knew you would not fail me," he 
said: "gold is a rare incentive to loyalty; back 
your own arguments with this order on the private 
treasury. In God's name, lose no time ; set about 
your work at once. Create, by fair means or foul, 
a reaction in favour of the Emperor, and we shall 
yet weather the storm." 

The Imperial council met before noon, and in the 
presence of the assembled senators and high officers 
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of state Justinian passed upon his Praetorian Pre- 
fect the sentence of disgrace and exile. His voice 
was steady and his countenance inexorably stem, 
but in his heart he felt as if he were pronouncing 
his own doom. 

" Go forth ! " concluded the Emperor, after a 
solemn impeachment of his disgraced favourite. 
" My eyes are opened. Corrupt minister, dis- 
loyal subject, infamous man, depart ! Leave my 
council, my palace, my city, and be grateful for the 
clemency which spares your life ! " 

During these words John had prostrated himself 
before the divine wrath of Caesar. When he rose 
from his abject position the appointed attendants 
divested him of his robe and insignia of office and 
conducted him to the door of the council chamber ; 
there they left him to go his way. 

The Cappadocian played his part grandly, arch- 
charlatan to the last; his exit was worthy of his 
life. Slawly, between the lines of silent, wondering 
officials, he passed through the long galleries and 
down the broad staircase of the palace, his massive 
head thrown back, his square jaw set, and his 
hawk eyes glittering with defiant scorn. The 
dignity of his bearing triumphed even over his 
corpulence and laborious gait. The news of his 
disgrace had preceded him, but nevertheless, when 
he reached the curtain which veiled the corridor 
leading towards the outer gate, close by the spot 
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where Vitalian was assassinated, the young officer 
who there lounged on guard sprang to his feet and 
saluted the fallen minister. 

" Your Illustriousness will not venture to leave 
the palace at present ? " he exclaimed. " The mob 
is howling outside, and it is certain death." 

The Cappadocian stopped. "Does the young 
simpleton," he thought, " seriously believe that I am 
magnanimous enough to suffer myself to be thrust 
out of the gate into the clutches of the mob ? " but 
he smiled serenely as he answered, ** You mean well, 
young sir, and I will not forget you. Caesar must 
be obeyed ! " and lifting the curtain, he passed on. 

The officer remained for some moments wondering 
what might be the exact worth of the Prefect's 
promise of remembrance, and listening to the 
retreating sound of his heavy, deliberate footsteps, 
until of a sudden it ceased altogether. Then his 
curiosity mastered him, and he peeped between the 
folds of the curtains. 

He saw the cool vista of marble and mosaic, the 
side recesses with their pale statues relieved against 
glowing shade, a glimpse of blue sky framed by the 
terminal arch, and the crests of the soldiers who 
kept watch at the foot of the steps beyond; he 
heard the tramp of feet and the ring of steel in the 
outer court, and the distant yell of the mob was 
borne to his ears. But the corridor was vacant; 
John of Cappadocia had disappeared. 
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And now, after he had been forced into banishing 
from his presence his chosen counsellor, whose 
powerful, unscrupulous intellect had hitherto been 
his mainstay under all difficulties, a despondent 
gloom fell upon Justinian, which not even the 
influence of Theodora could dispel. 

There was reason enough for it. The city lay 
half in smouldering ruins, and was given over 
altogether to a raging mob, which plundered and 
demolished without scruple and without opposi- 
tion, for the better classes of society had escaped 
by thousands to the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
leaving their property to take care of itself, and 
their Emperor to fight out the battle alone. The 
troops outside the palace had either openly joined 
the rebellion or remained in disloyal neutrality, 
and the fidelity of those inside the gates was by no 
means beyond suspicion. The Emperor began to 
suspect everybody about him, with the exception. 
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perhaps, of Belisarius. He fancied that the eyes 
of men rested with far greater interest on Hypatius 
than on himself, and that he could detect the 
traitor in the most obsequious courtier. Yet, 
despite this morbid apprehension, he managed for 
a time to preserve his calm, imperial demeanour, 
and commenced deliberately to follow the parting 
advice of his lost Prefect. 

The Hippodrome, it will be remembered, commu- 
nicated with the palace by the Cochlea, or private 
staircase, and was, in consequence of this easy 
means of access and retreat, and its great size, 
usually selected as the place of conference between 
the Byzantine monarchs and their subjects. There, 
by the voice of heralds, Justinian summoned the 
Factions to meet him, and when, three hours after 
sunrise, he seated himself upon the throne the vast 
amphitheatre was densely crowded with the parti- 
sans of both colours. He was attended, as usual, 
by a splendid retinue of dignitaries and courtiers, 
among them Count Hypatius. 

The Emperor — always through the medium of 
the heralds — humihated himself into making a 
solemn confession that he recognized the errors 
of his past government. He represented that his 
eyes had been at length opened to the iniquitous 
administration of his ministers, John of Gappadocia 
and Tribonian, whom he had replaced by Pulcher 
and Julius, two members of the senate whose 
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blameless integrity was the theme of every tongue. 
He engaged that, for the future, no efforts should 
be wanting on his part to insure the contentment 
and happiness of his people, and, in token of his 
sincerity, he rose from the throne and bent his 
Imperial lips reverently to a copy of the Gospels 
which was presented to him. 

In all his protestations, excepting, perhaps, those 
which related to John of Cappadocia, Justinian 
was thoroughly sincere. He had passed the greater 
part of the previous night in reflection and prayer, 
and entered the Hippodrome in an admirable frame 
of mind, prepared to make every concession which 
an Emperor could make, and to undergo his in- 
evitable humiliation with all patience and fortitude. 
He had a right to expect that his rebellious subjects 
would at least accord to him as much forbearance 
as they had formerly shown to Anastasius under 
similar circumstances, and accept his apologies 
and promises in the spirit in Which they were 
tendered. 

How great, then, was his astonishment and 
dismay when the reply of the Factions was given 
in a nearly unanimous burst of derision and fierce 
invective. Their complete distrust and repudiation 
of his pledges was beyond question. If some few 
of the Blues manifested an incipient desire to relent, 
their demonstration was ruthlessly overridden by 
the hostile clamour of the mass, and from the 
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verdict of the Greens there was not one dissentient 
voice. 

With a great effort Justinian mastered his emo- 
tion, and commanded the herald to repeat his 
proclamation, with sundry additions adapted to 
the emergency. In vain; his fair words passed 
unheeded, and once more the rebellious multitude 
hurled back defiance at its liege lord. 

In a momentary lull which followed, a single, 
clear, musical voice made itself heard, immediately 
below and opposite to the Imperial station. 

" Hail to Count Hypatius ! " it cried, " the right- 
ful heir to the throne ! Let him throw open the 
palace gates to us, and before night he shall be 
Emperor." 

The cry was caught up in a second, and re- 
peated with a roar like thunder by ten thousand 
throats — "Hypatius! Hypatius! hail to Count 
Hypatius ! " 

The Patrician, who was standing in a conspicuous 
position close to the throne, glanced towards the 
spot whence the first voice proceeded, and his eyes 
fell upon the glowing countenance of the Tyrian 
Ecebolus. He turned them hastily away, and 
encountered the stem gaze of Justinian. 

" I implored your Majesty to dispense with my 
attendance," he said, in a low voice. 

"Had I done so," replied Justinian, bitterly, 
" the gates might have been thrown open already. 
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Best assured I shall dispense with it for the 
future." 

In great anxiety as to the actual meaning of 
these last words, Hypatius followed Caesar back 
into the palace. 

Justinian sent at once for Belisarius. The land- 
ward front of the Byzantine palace was surrounded 
by a double line of walls and gates, each enclosing 
spacious courts, an extensive range of offices, and 
barracks for the household troops. Under existing 
dispositions the new corps of Belisarius and 
Mundus were stationed in the outer court, the 
inner one being guarded, according to immemorial 
custom, by the original household brigade, or, as 
they were termed, the " Schools of Domestics," 
principally Armenians. The Emperor now gave 
orders that Belisarius should march his men in 
and post them under the very walls of the palace, 
thereby displacing a proportionate number of the 
Domestics. 

The young general knew this to be a most unwise 
step, and ventured to remonstrate. 

" The Armenians are jealous of their inestimable 
privilege of being stationed nearest to your Majesty's 
sacred person. To supersede them at this crisis 
is dangerous." 

"We have but a choice of dangers," replied 
CsBsar. "I choose the least. There are traitors 
^nd spies amongst us, within the palace itself. 
Hear and obey." 
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When this change had been effected, Connt 
Hypatius was summoned to appear before Jus- 
tinian and Theodora. During his short residence 
in the palace the Empress had treated him with 
cold courtesy. She seemed to acquiesce in his 
presence as something which must be tolerated, 
but in which she felt not the smallest interest of 
any kind. But now there was a cloud of sombre 
indignation on both the Imperial countenances, 
which struck a chill to the Patrician's heart. 
Nevertheless, he bore himself bravely. He was 
conscious that, although appearances were for the 
moment against him, he had behaved, thanks to 
Maria, with considerable magnanimity; and, as 
frequently happens, the consciousness of well-doing, 
even by accident, generated a desire to persist in 
it. With very slight encouragement his loyalty 
might have been permanently clinched, but the 
first words of Justinian made him a rebel on the 
spot. 

**Your Highness," said the Emperor, in his 
sternest tone, " is at liberty to rejoin your friends 
without delay." 

Hypatius read in Caesar's face that from this 
sentence there was no appeal. Its implacable 
abruptness staggered him, but he replied with 
some dignity- 

"Your Majesty has doubtless considered the 
certain consequences of my dismissal ? " 
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^'1 am prepared to accept them," replied Jus- 
tinian, "as preferable to your presence here. 
There is, indeed, only one character in which your 
Highness can remain any longer within these walls 
— ^that of a prisoner ; and as my Imperial word is 
pledged to respect your life and liberty, I bid you 
depart." 

Hypatius had permitted his nearly extinct hopes 
of empire to be rekindled, and not many hours 
back he would have exulted in the prospect before 
him ; but now he was thunderstruck at the apparent 
insanity of Justinian's resolve. With an impulse 
of genuine loyalty he threw himself at the Emperor's 
feet, and cried with great earnestness — 

" Oh, Caesar, take back your promise ! Cast me 
into the lowest dungeon; deliver me, if you will, 
to the executioner; but do not force me into the 
treason from which I have struggled to escape ! " 

Justinian was totally unmoved by this strong 
appeal. "If such be your Highness's real senti- 
ments," he replied, coldly, "it is easy to prove 
them. I am but sending forth an ambassador who 
can do me good service and persuade the Factions 
to return to their allegiance ; but, if not, I prefer 
an open to a secret enemy. Within this palace, 
at least, there is no room for two Caesars." 

Hypatius rose slowly from his knees, pale with 
agitation. "As God hears me," he said, "I have 
not deserved this. For years I have striven to 
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forget that which thousands were willing to remem- 
ber. I have crushed out of my life the recollection 
of my birth. If lately — ^for I am but human, and 
have been sorely tempted — ^if lately some extrava- 
gant dreams have flitted through my brain, of them 
I have repented, and prove my repentance by my 
voluntary presence here. And this is my reward ! 
— ^to be accounted as base a traitor as ever plotted 
against confidence and abused hospitality! Most 
gracious lady'* — he addressed himself suddenly to 
Theodora — " I beseech your Clemency to plead in 
my behalf.'* 

** Caesar has decided," returned Theodora's calm, 
metallic accents, " and in Caesar's decision I 
acquiesce." 

" Then may God judge between us ! " exclaimed 
Hypatius. " Of the misery and bloodshed that 
must follow this most deplorable error I am surely 
guiltless ! " 

And with these words he resigned himself to the 
guard, and was removed from the presence. 

It was the fifth day since her husband left her, 
and Maria was seated in her chamber, wondering 
how and when this miserable condition of things 
would terminate, and trying to dispel her gloomy 
thoughts by listening to the innocent prattle of her 
two young children. Hypatius had sent a messenger 
to assure her of his gracious reception by the 
Emperor ; the mob, in the midst of its fury, had 
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respected her desolation, and the flames had spared 
her house, so that her position, as compared with 
that of her luckless neighbours, was almost en- 
viable. The room in which Maria sat was a 
favourite resort in all seasons, both of Hypatius 
and herself. Situated at the back of the house, and 
overlooking a considerable extent of garden and 
evergreen shrubbery enclosed by lofty walls, it 
afforded, in the midst of the city, something of the 
repose and solitude of the country. Now especially 
was it a welcome retreat, when all day long the 
streets resounded with the tramp and clamour of 
the seditious populace. 

But the walls and trees of the garden could not 
exclude the terrible bursts of sound which assailed 
Maria's ears from the distant Hippodrome, and all 
the morning she had sat in an agony of appre- 
hension, utterly powerless to do aught except listen, 
and anticipate in imagination every possible 
calamity. By noon the appalling din had ceased, 
and the murmur of the turbulent city was not more 
threatening than it had been for days past. Maria 
grew calmer. Hfer little ones, tired of chattering 
and asking questions, had retreated with their toys 
to a divan in the comer of the apartment, and 
there fallen fast asleep, and over her own senses 
began to steal that grateful lassitude which 
heralds at least temporary oblivion of sorrow 
and anxiety. 
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On the verge of unconsciousness, she was startled 
by the sound of hasty footsteps in the corridor. In 
another moment the door was thrown violently 
open, and her husband stood before her. Maria 
sprang up to greet him with a cry in which terror 
was strangely mingled with gladness, for his im- 
petuous entry and pale excited face told her that 
this sudden reappearance boded no good. 

** My darling, darling husband ! " she cried, 
clinging round his neck, "what has happened? 
Why have you returned before the danger is 
past ? " 

" Caesar has branded me as a traitor," vociferated 
Hypatius, " and driven me from the palace ! ** And 
in a few words he described to her the scene in the 
Hippodrome and its results. 

" God be merciful to us ! " exclaimed Maria. 
" What is to be done? You must leave the city at 
once. We will fly together." 

" No ; I will not stir one step ! " said Hypatius, 
firmly. " I have striven to be loyal as no man in 
my position ever strove before, and now I shall let 
things take their course. The consequences be on 
CsBsar's head." 

" Ah, but they will be visited on yours ! " cried 
the unhappy wife. "You must fly; you shall. 
Remember your promise to my father." 

"It is too late," interrupted the Count. "I 
have been recognized, and watched into the house. 

VOL. UL Q 
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Even now the Factions are assembling before 
it." 

Maria uttered a piteous waU of terror and despair, 
and then ran on eagerly. " It is not too late ; the 
door is barred, and they cannot enter. Let the 
servants arm themselves. You can still escape 
through the garden. I will give the orders myself. 
Let me go — let me go ! " 

But Hypatius passed his arm round her waist 
and held her. While she was becoming half 
frantic he had recovered his composure. 

" Maria, my brave, loving. wife," he said, calmly, 
'* listen to me. I am resolved to resist my fate no 
longer. It is forced upon me. The Factions are of 
one mind, and desire me as a leader. I am ready. 
By Heaven ! Caesar and his Jezebel of an Empress 
shall rue the hour when they spurned my earnest 
supplication and ejected me like a malefactor from 
the palace ! " 

"Ah, God! ah, God!" gasped Maria, *'have 
pity ! Day and night I have prayed that he might 
be delivered from this temptation. Hypatius, 
think of me, and your sweet children there. What 
will become of us?" 

** You shall be an Empress," said Hypatius, "and 
they young princes." 

" Oh, you are mad ! " cried Maria, clutching him 
almost savagely in her despair, " If you will not 
leave the city you shall not leave this house ; your 
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own servants shall restrain you ! I will tell them 
that you are rushing to destruction, and they will 
obey me ! '* 

'* Maria," said the Count, quietly, " it is better 
that you should know the whole truth. At this 
moment the leaders of the Green Faction are 
awaiting me in the hall, and I am come to say 
farewell until I return to lead you to the palace/* 

Then, indeed, Maria gave way. She threw up her 
arms and tried to speak, but the accents died in a 
convulsive, choking sob ; at a second effort there 
broke from her lips one long, piercing shriek, which 
rang through the house, and she fell fainting into 
her husband's arms. 

In great distress and perplexity Hypatius laid 
her on the couch, while the children, awakened by 
the cry, came running with frightened faces to their 
mother's side. As he bent over her he heard a step 
behind him, and turned to find that Ecebolus the 
Tyrian had entered the room. 

" This is terrible!" said the Count. " How can I 
leave her?" 

"You will forgive me, sir," said Ecebolus; "I 
followed you into the corridor, and I have heard all. 
I dread to appear unfeeling, but believe me, as the 
parting must have taken place, it is better as it is. 
If left to the care of her handmaidens the Lady 
Maria will soon recover, and when you return to 
her in triumph as Casar all will be forgotten and 
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forgiven. The moments are precious ; I implore 
you not to linger here. A sally by the Imperial 
troops before our forces are concentrated might 
be fatal." 

With a deep sigh Hypatius tenderly embraced 
his children and unconscious wife, and left the 
room with the Tyrian. They passed close to an 
ivory stand on which lay, amongst other ornaments, 
a heavy torque, or coUar of twisted gold, such as 
was frequently worn by ladies of high rank, and of 
which the pattern survives amongst us to this day. 

"We shall require a diadem," said Ecebolus; 
" this will serve admirably. Your Nobility will 
hardly be so particular as Julian, and decline to be 
crowned with a lady's necklace." 

"To be crowned ! " By those three glorious 
words were absorbed every other thought and con- 
sideration. Hypatius drew himself proudly up, and 
faced the expectant multitude with a glowing coun- 
tenance and a mien full of resolution and dignity. 

The shout which greeted his appearance might 
have been heard from Chrysopolis to the Golden 
Gate ; the whole way to the Forum of Constantino 
that rolling thunder accompanied his progress, 
startling Justinian in his palace, and crushing the 
heart of poor Maria when she recovered from her 
swoon. The Green Faction had provided a chariot, 
into which Hypatius was constrained to mount, 
while a hundred eager volunteers dragged it 
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through the steep thoroughfares like a triumphal 
car. And in the Forum of Constantine they set 
up their puppet. With Maria's gold collar they 
crowned him Emperor of the East, and knelt before 
him, both Blues and Greens, hailing him with all 
the fulsome titles of a Byzantine CsBsar. They 
appointed his ministers, oflScers of state, senate, 
and generals ; and then twenty thousand weapons 
flashed lightning athwart the day as they clamoured 
to be led against the perjured tyrant who lay 
trembling in his palace citadel. 

Back to the Hippodrome. Once again the mighty 
procession surged and thundered through the city, 
until the spies of Justinian reported that the 
strength of the Factions was re-concentrated in 
the amphitheatre, and their leaders were discussing 
the policy of an immediate attack upon the palace. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

FOR LIEGE AND LOVE. 

The treason of the Blues had culminated in the 
creation of Hypatius CaBsar, and hy degrees they 
hegan to realize the enormity of the fact. John 
of Cappadocia, in disgrace and hanishment, was 
still the guardian genius of his master's fortunes. 
The agents whom he had instructed Giton to 
employ in sapping the coalition of the Factions 
had not heen idle, and although their insidious 
influence was overwhelmed hy the hurst of en- 
thusiasm which accompanied the coronation of 
Hypatius, now, when the climax of rebellion had 
been attained, and the natural reaction might be 
expected, it made itself strongly felt. 

Hypatius was Emperor elect, but this did not 
make him a ruler of men. Had he possessed suffi- 
cient energy of character to have led the Factions 
without delay, while they were still mad with 
excitement, to the storming of the palace, he would 
probably have been irresistible ; but he was sur- 
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Grounded by a multitude of counsellors ; he listened 
to all and each in his turn, and the precious hours 
during which victory might have been secured, 
were wasted in fruitless and angry discussion. 

During those hours the Blues began to return 
to their senses. Like men recovering from some 
terrible intermittent frenzy, they stood aghast at 
the excesses they had committed during the 
paroxysm. In a single week they had reversed 
the work of years, had become the cat's-paw of the 
Greens, and accomplices to their own perdition. 
They realized with amazement and shame that 
they had sworn fealty to an hereditary enemy, and 
subjected themselves afresh to that hated yoke 
from which Justinian had emancipated them. 
Hasty and crude as were the arrangements made 
in the Forum of Constantine, it was a significant 
fact that an immense majority of the new Caesar's 
staff and senate had been selected from his own 
Faction. 

The Blues were too desperately compromised to 
draw back without some preliminary shuffling, but 
their revulsion of feeling betrayed itself quickly 
and unmistakably. With undoubted wisdom, the 
Greens were unanimous in voting for an immediate 
assault upon the palace, and to this judicious 
policy their wavering confederates demurred. They 
proposed to insure victory by delay. It was wiser, 
according to their view, to install Hypatius and his 
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Court in one of the vacant palaces — and of thes< 
there was ample choice — there to await the 
spontaneous collapse of Justinian's resources. Thay 
argued that deserters were already flocking to ihe 
Hippodrome, from whose report it appeared that 
the loyalty of the Imperial troops was rapidly 
giving way, that a dire insult had heen offered 
to the Armenians, the flower of the Domesfiics, 
and that ere long the Emperor, left without tlie 
means of resistance, must either surrender or fly. 

A stormy altercation followed this difference of 
opinion, and the language on both sides was 
marked by increasing fierceness, until, at a bitter 
taunt which fell from Ecebolus, the senator Firmio, 
a man in high authority among the Blues, laid his 
hand upon his sword hilt and half bared the blade, 
but, controlling his passion, he slapped the weapon 
back into its sheath, and without another word 
forced his way through the press and quitted the 
assembly. 

Within an hour of his departure the Greens, left 
almost to themselves, and unable to decide upon 
any vigorous course of action, closed the gates 
of the Hippodrome. 

It was indeed fortunate for Justinian that the 
sagacity of his Praetorian Prefect had counselled 
the formation of a supplementary Guard, for with- 
out it, and the presence of Belisarius, his doom 
would have been sealed ; it was almost fatal to hin^ 
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that in a moment of timid suspicion he had offended 
the choicest battalion of the Domestics. The weak 
spot in the Emperor's character was beginning to 
develope itself — that constitutional nervousness in 
moments of danger, which, if it did not amount to 
personal cowardice, seemed to paralyze in a measure 
his grand intellect, and render it incapable of 
timely effort. 

The sally which Ecebolus feared, when he 
urged Hypatius to leave his unhappy wife while 
still insensible, had been decided upon by the 
Imperial council, and eagerly undertaken by 
Belisarius, who perceived at once that in antici- 
pating the attack of the Factions lay the surest, 
perhaps the only, chance of success. But fate 
seemed to be declaring against Justinian. A deal 
of valuable time was consumed in persuading his 
cautious advisers to consent to the sally, and when 
the young general had completed his arrangements 
and advanced to the gates, the latter were found 
to be closed and barred, and on the further side 
stood marshalled the ranks of the indignant 
Armenians, prepared, if needful, to dispute the 
passage. BeUsarius returned to the council 
chamber and communicated this fresh misfortune 
to the horror-stricken assembly. 

It fell with crushing . effect upon Justinian. He 
was already debilitated in mind and body by vigil, 
penance, and abstinence, for since the commence- 
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ment of the sedition he had allowed himself the 
bare nourishment which was requisite to keep body 
and soul together. He knew in his heart that the 
misery of his people and the destruction of his 
city had been brought about entirely by his 
obstinate favouritism to a class ; he knew that he 
had treated Hypatius with harshness and injustice, 
and by mercilessly rejecting his petition had forced 
him into rebeUion; and now, with superstitious 
terror, he began to believe that God had rejected 
him ; that he had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, and that his kingdom was given 
to another. 

The outward calm and dignity he had hitherto 

managed to preserve deserted him altogether, and 

with a pale face and trembling voice he inquired if 

' there was no possibility of appeasing the anger of 

the Armenians. 

'* I cannot deal with them, your Majesty," replied 
Belisarius ; " since their first defiance they have 
not uttered a syllable, but stand to their arms in 
silence. It is possible to force the gates and cut 
our way through them, but in that case we shall 
hardly be equal to a successful attack upon the 
Hippodrome.*' 

** There is the Cochlea," suggested the Emperor, 
timidly. 

" It has been blocked by the rebels," returned 
the general, *' and is impassable." 
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In spite of the disconragmg candour of his words, 
the mien of Belisarius as he spoke was cahn and 
undaunted as ever, but Justinian turned away and 
interrogated with anxious eyes the mute circle of 
his counsellors, yearning in the bitterness of the 
moment for some stray gleam of consolation, how- 
ever feeble and delusive. In vain ; every eye in the 
august conclave drooped before that silent appeal ; 
on every face was written a confession of despair. 
Under the chiU shadow of the impending danger 
even the tongue of flattery was paralyzed, and 
durst not hazard its deceitful utterances. 

When the Emperor spoke again, the hoarse^ 
hurried accents could scarcely be recognized as 
his. 

" Then all is lost ! " he exclaimed. " There is 
nothing left for us but instant flight. By God's 
mercy the sea is still open. Let our swiftest galleys 
be prepared without delay ! This very evening I 
will abandon the palace. I will follow my faithful 
Prefect. Ah, would to God he were here now ! " 

The magnanimity of the Imperial council was 
not great; but when these ignoble sentences fal- 
tered from the lips of Caesar, a murmur of dismay 
ran through the assembly. The heroic countenance 
of Belisarius flushed with generous shame, but he 
was given no time for speech. In another instant 
the Empress Theodora had sprung to her feet, her 
eyes gleaming with indignation, and her lip quiver* 
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ing with the intensity of her scorn, while, clear and 
resonant as the note of a silver trumpet, her voice 
rang through the council chamher. 

" Not at a moment like this," she cried, " will I 
stop to consider if it becomes a woman to play the 
man among men, or, must I say, the hero among 
cravens. For those who stand as we do, face to 
face with uttermost danger, there is but one con- 
sideration — how best to grapple with it. Who 
dares to speak of flight? If in it lies our only 
chance of safety, yet I, at least, declare that I 
disdain to fly. To death, the inevitable, we must 
all submit, it is a condition of our birth; but to 
survive our dignity and honour, to descend from 
greatness to obsc]irity, from empire to exile — ^to 
shame Uke this there is' no compulsion. God grant 
that when I lose my purple I may lose my life ! 
God forbid that I should survive my Majesty one 
single day ! But for you, my lord, if you are re- 
solved to fly, the way is clear ! Yonder is the sea ; 
there lie your ships. Collect your treasures and 
escape. But beware, lest you purchase this base 
luxury of life by a miserable exile and an igno- 
minious end ! I hold to the maxim of a nobler 
age, that the purple is a glorious shroud." 

Thus spoke the woman concerning whom evetj 
historian who has chronicled her splendid words 
has been also scrupulous in remembering that she 
was once an actress and a harlot. Those words 
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were listened to by grave oflScials, steeped in the 
luxurious apathy of Byzantine state, by grey-headed 
warriors whose blood ran chill through age, and by 
unwarlike senators who had never seen steel bared 
except for pageant and parade ; yet was there not 
one man present but, having heard them, would 
have cheerfully died a hundred deaths for her who 
spoke. 

Justinian felt no shame for his own faint-hearted- 
ness. All minor emotions were absorbed in the 
sheer adoration with which he regarded Theodora. 

"Is she not the Gift of God?" he murmured. 
" And through her God has spoken. I will defend 
my throne to the last ! " 

At this juncture, as though a sign had indeed 
been vouchsafed to strengthen the Emperor in his 
resolution, a messenger arrived in hot haste to 
report that the Blue Faction had to a man aban- 
doned Hypatius, that the usurper still occupied the 
Hippodrome with the Greens, and that the gates 
were closed. 

Justinian raised his haggard eyes to heaven, 
invoking a silent blessing upon John of Cappa- 
docia, for in this sudden repentance of the Blues 
he recognized the Prefect's handiwork, and with 
an exclamation of stern joy Belisarius hastened 
from the presence. After a considerable interval 
he returned, to confirm the report of the mes- 
senger, with the still more important intelligence 
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that he had discovered a practicable exit from the 
palace. 

It will be recollected that during the conflagration 
a remote wing of the Imperial residence, and the 
long portico which connected it with the Forum of 
Constantino, had been involved in the flames. 
Through the still smouldering and tottering ruins 
of this wing Belisarius proposed to lead his small 
force of veterans to the attack, avoiding thereby all 
chance of a coUision with the stubborn Armenians, 
and trusting to take the rebels in the Hippodrome 
by surprise. 

But the difficulties were great, and the young 
hero did not attempt to disguise them. It was 
clearly understood by all who were present in the 
council chamber that if the bold scheme should 
fail, Hypatius was not unlikely to become by night 
the veritable possessor of both palace and purple. 
Still, there was no hesitation or distrust. Every 
voice expressed its entire approval of the intended 
sally, and perfect confidence in the skill and fortune 
of the leader. 

"Where so much is at stake," said Theodora, 
addressing Belisarius, "the hero of Dara and 
CaUinicum cannot fail ! Let others act as they 
will, by Him who lives for ever, I swear not to 
leave this throne until I learn from your lips that 
the chastisement of the Greens is complete, or 
from theirs that I am no longer empress ! '* 
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BeKsarius was above all things the soldier of 
duty, self-reliant and practical ; but it was little 
wonder that as he strode through the echoing 
corridors he vowed either to return victorious or 
never to face those imperial eyes again. 

The palace was silent and deserted, for every 
available guard and sentinel had been summoned 
to the muster in the court below. As Belisarius 
approached the head of the grand staircase, a 
figure glided from a recess to meet him, and his 
pulses throbbed more fiercely than they were wont 
even at the prospect of battle when the lifted veil 
revealed the fair face of Antonina — still exquisitely 
fair — the large dark eyes lustrous with rising tears, 
and the ripe lips trembling with agitation. 

Yes, she was stUl the one woman, the one passion 
of his life ! Girl, wife, and widow, she had reigned 
in his pure, chivalrous heart without a rival and 
supreme — the idol of his manhood as she had been 
of his youth, the goal towards which his whole 
career had tended. But amid the stirring events 
which followed his return from Persia, scarcely a 
month before, there had been little time to indulge 
in tender or romantic dreams, and at the best the 
stately ceremonial of the Byzantine court did not 
accommodate itself to lovers. The Lady of the 
Bedchamber, the favourite attendant of the Empress, 
and the General of the East, the commander of the 
Imperial Guard, could rarely meet, except upon the 
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most punctilious terms. But now, the long years 
of separation seemed compressed into a day. Once 
again they stood together, as on that far-off sum- 
mer's evening when they parted hy the water-side, 
the simple Thracian boatman and the plebeian 
girl, the daughter of the charioteer ; in both their 
hearts the same yearning as of old, and something 
of the same bitterness. There was no obstacle 
between them now, but there was the shadow of a 
terrible danger. 

** Forgive me ! " pleaded Antonina. " I did not 
mean to stop you, only to watch you pass ; but 
when you came so near I could not resist. Ah ! 
why do I excuse myself ? You understand. For- 
give me, my hero, my love ! One minute — one 
minute with you alone ! I may never meet you in 
this world again ! " 

Forgive her ! Forgive the air for yielding breath, 
or the sun for shedding light and warmth ! The 
strong warrior, whose soul was steeled for the 
battle, trembled Uke a child. Without speaking, he 
took her hands and drew her towards him. He 
folded her in his arms, and bent his lofty crest to 
gaze into the cherished face which had been the 
polestar of his life. Come what might, she was 
his at last, if only for that fleeting moment. And 
beyond, there was a glorious hope — that moment 
might expand into a future ! Fame, rank, wealth, 
all that the gratitude of princes could bestow, how 
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small such things seemed now beside the one 
priceless guerdon which awaited his return as con- 
queror ! And he strained her to his loyal heart 
and blessed her for that brief earnest of his crown- 
ing recompense. 

For some moments they clung together, mur- 
muring their words of love, and then, like the 
voice of the war-demon calling for his own, the 
peal of a distant trumpet smote upon their ears. 
Antonina shuddered, but for his sake she must be 
brave. 

" Go now, my hero," she whispered, " and may 
all the saints be with you ! Kiss me once more. 
Ah, Heaven! Come back to me — come back! 
My life, my lord, come back and claim your own ! " 

And with this cry ringing in his ears, Belisarius 
went forth to battle. Woe to those who came 
across his path that day ! Woe to Hypatius, that 
those two had met and parted I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

YM VICTIS! 

Barely three thousand men! On the devotion and 
courage of so meagre a force was staked the 
Empire of Justinian ; and to one-third of it Beli- 
sarius felt bound to entrust the duty of guarding 
the palace and watching the Armenians. With 
the remaining two thousand, and with Sittas and 
Mundus as his colleagues in command, he under- 
took the passage of the ruins. 

The diflSculties to be overcome were even greater 
than the General had anticipated. The wing of the 
palace was in itseK an enormous pile of building* 
and of this only the shell was now standing. The 
roof, floors, and partition walls had fallen in, and 
the advance of the troops was impeded by giant 
barricades of shattered masonry and mountains of 
rubbish, revealing, when disturbed, the fire still 
glowing underneath and emitting volumes of 
stifling smoke. 

Overhead enormous beams and blocks of stone^ 
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of which the supports were half burnt through, 
hung trembhng to the concussion of the soldiers' 
tread; and where the foundations had given way 
there yawned across their path black abysses and 
horrible gulfs of fire. 

The arduous task of clearing a passage through 
this chaos was greatly aggravated by the necessity 
of eflfecting it in all possible silence. It was 
fortunate that for some time past the spontaneous 
crash and fall of the toppling ruins had become 
familiar to Byzantine ears, otherwise, in spite of 
every care, the approach of the Imperial troops 
could scarcely have failed to be detected by the 
rebels. 

During so hazardous a transit a certain number 
of casualties were unavoidable. When at length 
perseverance and hardihood had triumphed over 
every obstacle, and Belisarius — who himself acted 
as pioneer — emerged from the ruins at the head of 
his gallant Isaurians, it was discovered that three 
men had been killed outright, crushed by the fall of 
a beam, and a dozen more disabled by burns, con- 
tusions, ^nd broken limbs; not to mention those 
who had sustained trifling hurts. 

On quitting the ruins they found themselves 
immediately under the steep slope crowned by the 
walls of the Hippodrome, where for the moment 
they were effectually sheltered and concealed ; for 
the GreenS; believing an attack from this quarter 
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to be impossible, had neglected the precaution of 
posting scouts or sentinels. 

Belisarius instantly decided upon assaulting the 
nearest gate, the Porta Veneta, which lay to the 
right of the Cochlea and the Imperial throne ; while 
Mundus was directed to skirt the amphitheatre with 
his detachment, keeping close to the walls, and to 
force an entrance at an opposite point. 

A rude battering-engine was then constructed 
out of a beam brought from the ruins, and slung 
between double files of picked men ; and the Greens 
were first apprised of the presence of an enemy by 
the crash of the outer gate as it yielded to the 
ponderous strokes of the swinging timber. In 
another instant rang out the fierce clangour of the 
Isaurian trumpets, and with the Great Captain at 
their head, the splendid highlanders came at a run 
through the archway leading into the arena, and 
charged straight down upon the centre of the 
insurgent multitude. 

The Greens, already disheartened by the deser- 
tion of the Blues and the want of unanimity 
amongst their own officers, were confounded by the 
suddenness and boldness of this attack. As their 
view was limited by the walls of the Hippodrome, 
it was impossible for them to calculate the actual 
strength of their assailants, but in the thin column 
which poured through the archway and deployed 
rapidly to right and left, they recognized the in- 
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vincible infantry which had remained unbroken 
even amid the rout and carnage of Callinicum, and 
in the leader the hero whose fame for skill and 
valour resounded through the Eastern Empire. 

Moreover, although they were to a man provided 
with weapons, they were unequally armed, and, 
wedged together by thousands in the confined area 
of the Circus, were utterly unable to utilize their 
weight and numbers. The elastic line of steel- 
clad Isaurians fastened venomously upon the skirts 
of the surging mass, and every thrust of their long 
spears told with terrible effect, while Belisarius, 
followed by his devoted Body-guard, strove to 
cut his way towards the spot where the ensigns 
of the Green Faction glittered above the head of 
Hypatiue. 

The ill-fated nephew of Anastasius had already 
reaUzed that his position was all but hopeless, and 
that his ephemeral Empire was likely to terminate 
with the setting sun. But it was still open to 
him to die honourably, sword in hand, and to 
spare his unhappy wife the disgrace and anguish of 
his execution as a traitor. With this idea he broke 
from the courtiers and attendants who even in 
that moment endeavoured to sustain the farce of 
sovereignty and besought him not to endanger 
his valuable life, and, followed by Ecebolus and a 
small band of devoted adherents, plunged into the 
fray ; little knowing that by the express command 
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of Justinian orders had been issued to the Imperial 
troops, that while no quarter should be shown to 
the rest of the Greens, Hypatius himself and 
Ecebolus the Tynan should at all hazards be taken 
alive. 

But by this time the Greens had recovered from 
their first panic. They began to realize their 
enormous superiority in point of numbers to the 
attacking force, and, animated by the example of 
Hypatius, rushed desperately upon the Isaurian 
spearmen. The latter, contesting every inch of 
ground, and leaving a line of dead and dying 
antagonists to mark every yard of their retreat, 
were slowly forced back almost to the limits of the 
arena ; the compact phalanx headed by Belisarius 
in person was alone able to hold its own, and 
still cleft its way through the dense battalions of 
the rebels, as a ship cleaves the raging billows 
of the sea. 

At this critical moment, when the General and 
his Body-guard were isolated in the midst of foes, 
and it seemed as though the Isaurians, unable to 
retreat further, must be overwhelmed by sheer 
force of numbers, the blare of trumpets from 
the opposite side of the Hippodrome announced 
that Mundus had in his turn succeeded in forcing 
a gate, the Porta Libitina, and was attacking the 
rebels in the rear. 

How welcome was the sound to the ears of 
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Belisarius ! But it was succeeded by a distant 
cheer, so full-toned and tremendous, that it domi- 
nated even the roar of battle and arrested for some 
moments the hands of the combatants : and then 
the truth flashed across him — ^the Blues had re- 
turned to their allegiance to Caesar, and the doom 
of the unfortunate Greens was sealed at last ! 

Yes, it was actually true — true as a Hereafter and 
a Judgment at which men shall answer for such 
deeds — ^the monstrous treachery was consummated ! 
In the rear of Mundus and his detachment the 
shouting masses of the Imperial Faction swarmed 
once more into the Hippodrome ; and the result 
was a massacre more horrible than, pen can well 
describe. The Circus ceased to be a battle-field, 
it became a human shambles ; the majority of 
the Greens threw down their weapons, and were 
butchered like sheep by the bloodthirsty traitors 
who had been their sworn confederates on the 
morning of that very day. 

During the earlier part of the combat Belisarius 
had won to within a short distance of the Green 
standards: these were now levelled in the dust; 
but on the spot where they had been stationed, close 
to the spina of the Hippodrome, a knot of men still 
held together, mutely defending themselves against 
a ring of baying assailants. 

In the centre of this unflinching group, shoulder 
to shoulder with Ecebolus the Tyrian, stood Hypa- 
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tius CsBsar ; he bad cast away his purple robe^ bnt 
his pale, despairing face was still surmounted by the 
golden collar of Maria. 

At the moment when the gleam of the fatal 
diadem attracted the General's eye, Sittas hurried 
up, accompanied by Justus and Leo, two young 
nephews of Justinian, who were on the roll of the 
Imperial Guard. 

" Forward ! " exclaimed Sittas, pointing with his 
Bword to the group in front; " make in at once or it 
will be too late ! The Blues will grant quarter to 
no one, not even to the Count." 

But Belisarius shook his head. ** It would be 
more mercilul," he said, "to let them die where 
they stand ; rebels they may be, but they can at 
least end their lives like heroes." 

"We dare not ignore the express command of 
Caesar," said Sittas, with a significant glance at 
Justus and Leo ; but as he spoke the two young 
men caught sight of the usurper, and pressed for- 
ward together, burning to distinguish themselves in 
their uncle's cause. 

Sittas followed at once. " I must save Ecebolus 
at aU costs," he exclaimed, " and trust to the 
clemency of Caesar." 

"A frail hope," said Belisarius, sadly; "the 
Tyrian is the last man to whom he wiU show 
mercy." And with something like a sigh he gave 
the order to advance. 
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But Sittas dashed on. " Back, bloodhounds ! " 
he cried, striking up the weapons of the nearest 
Blues. " Yield, Ecebolus, yield ! — for the love of old 
days, surrender to me." 

"Not even to you, dear friend," returned the 
Tyrian, and his accents were clear and musical as 
ever. " Farewell, Sittas ; keep clear of me, for I 
am dangerous ! " 

The ardour of the Imperialists was no longer to 
be checked, and there ensued a brief but desperate 
struggle. The first to fall was the Patrician 
Pompey, younger brother of Hypatius, who fought 
on the left hand of the Tyrian. Justus, charging 
impetuously, lunged in over his guard and pierced 
him through the throat, to stagger back in his turn 
as the blade of Ecebolus cleft his helmet clean in 
twain, and was shivered to the hilt at the stroke. 
At the same instant Leo closed, and believing his 
brother to be slain outright, struck fiercely, with no 
other thought than to avenge him. He was barely 
within distance; the point of his weapon just 
reached the Tyrian's brow, and glancing downwards 
from the bone, in one second seamed the beautiful 
face with a hideous gash from forehead to chin. 
An exclamation of horror burst from Sittas ; he 
sprang in like a panther, clasped his friend round 
his waist, and threw him down, falling heavilywith 
him. But his well-meant efforts were in vain : 
Ecebolus struggled furiously until he wrenched 
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himself free and regained his feet, reeling and 
bathed in blood, a terrible spectacle ! The spear- 
men of the Body-guard were now closing in, and 
the line of level points was distant but a few paces- 
At a bound the Tyrian reached them ; grasping 
with either hand the neck of a spear, he strained 
forward with such fierce determination that both 
the keen blades were completely buried in his chest, 
and then relinquishing his clutch, fell backwards 
and expired instantly. 

At this sight Hypatius uttered a loud cry, and 
casting away his sword attempted to imitate the 
Tynan's example; but the veterans of the Guard 
were not to be taken twice by surprise, and the 
unfortunate Count, bored ignominiously to earth 
by the shafts of the reversed weapons, was captured 
without a wound. 

Within the palace the Imperial Council was still 
sitting, grave and silent. For a considerable time 
not a single word had been spoken, but every ear 
was strained to catch the roar of the distant combat, 
which penetrated to the chamber in a confused 
intermittent murmur. 

A distinct sound became at length audible and 
gradually approached — ^the firm, measured tread 
of a man traversing the corridors of the palace. 
Nearer and nearer came the dehberate footsteps, 
while all eyes in the conclave were riveted on the 
heavy folds of the entrance curtains. They were 
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drawn asunder, and once more the stately form of 
Belisarios appeared upon the threshold. How 
changed since he last stood there! His noble 
countenance was disfigured by smoke and dust, and 
barely to be recognized ; his gorgeous armour was 
bruised and dinted, and splashed with crimson 
stains : to the eyes of Justinian he appeared the 
personification of carnage and disaster. 

But the recurring fears of the Emperor were soon 
dispelled. 

" Hail, Gsesar ! " exclaimed the hero ; " all is 
weU ! Count Hypatius is a prisoner, the Greens 
are dispersed, and the Blues have returned to their 
allegiance ! " 

And approaching, he bent to his knee, and laid 
at Justinian's feet the collar which had served his 
rival for a crown. 

Then the long, agonizing suspense of the august 
assembly relieved itself by such a burst of joy and 
congratulation as had never before been heard 
within the precincts of Byzantine State. Decorum 
was forgotten, and human nature asserted itself; 
again and again rang forth the unceremonious 
shout of triumph, until the gilded ceilings trembled, 
and the echo, like a messenger of glad tidings, 
went flying far through the Imperial halls ! Such 
breaches of courtly discipline are not difficult for 
monarchs to forgive. 
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The dreadful day was near its close — the most 
dreadful on which Byzantine sun had ever yet gone 
down. All nature seemed conscious of its horror. 
The wind, laden with the reek of carnage from the 
steaming Hippodrome, wailed and shrieked along 
the moaning Straits, as if maddened by the awful 
burden of its taint. Over the still smoking ruins 
of the city impended a pall of ghastly grey, broken 
in the west by rents and clefts of crimson glow, like 
gaping wounds ; and as the last blood-red flush was 
striking on the palace walls, Hypatius stood before 
the Imperial judgment-seat. 

The words of Caesar were few and stem. 

"Count Hypatius," he said, "may God have 
mercy on your soul; for in this world you are 
condemned ! '* 

" I know it," replied the Count in a calm voice. 
" For me the bitterness of death is already past. 
I cannot reproach myseK with anything, except 
misfortune. On your head rests my blood and 
that of the thousands who have died in my behalf." 

Theodora answered him ; in her clear, metallic 
accents she repeated his words. 

"You cannot reproach yourself with anything? 
Look back into the past ; can you recall no single 
hour in the bygone years, of which this day of 
vengeance is the fruit ? " 

Hypatius gazed upon her as she spoke, and out 
of the guK of memory he saw a vision rise. The 
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diadem and the purple seemed to fade, transformed 
into a withering chaplet, and a simple robe of 
white ; but the face and the expression were un- 
changed : the face, with its terrible beauty ; with 
the furrowed brow, the scorn, the loathing, and the 
awful, indignant eyes. He bowed his head with a 
sigh : a foolish speech was the one great error of 
his life — to have oflFended a woman the one great 
crime. For some moments there was silence, 
amid the red glare of the sunset which streamed into 
the hall, and the dismal wailing of the wind out- 
side. Then, with an imperious gesture, Theodora 
waved her hand, and they hurried him away to 
death. 

At midnight Sittas was waiting in the palace at 
the end of the gallery leading to the Empress's 
apartments. She came forth presently, attended 
only by Antonina. 

" My orders have been obeyed ?" she inquired in 
a whisper. 

Sittas bowed, and preceded her to the door of a 
remote chamber ; here he stopped, and the Empress 
entered it alone. 

In the centre of the room, which was dimly 
lighted, lay upon a bier the corpse of Ecebolus. 
The tranquillity of death had settled upon the 
Tyrian's face, and the thin red line which traversed 
the features scarcely detracted from their placid 
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beauty. Theodora advanced, and kneeling down 
upon a cushion which was placed at the foot of the 
bier, remained for some time with her face buried 
in her hands. Then rising, she drew near and 
spoke in a low, broken voice, as if pleading to living 
ears — 

"Forgive me, Ecebolus; forgive me your ruin, 
your despair and misery, and your death." 

As she was slowly turning to leave the chamber, 
the gutter of some object beneath the lampUght 
caught her eye, and she felt an irresistible impulse 
to examine it. The Empress drew nearer still, and 
bending over the corpse, recoiled with a sudden 
shiver ; the crushed fragments of the hand-mirror 
which had belonged to Theodora the dancer, and 
of the ivory miniature, were lying mingled upon 
the dead man's breast ! 

And by this token, and by this alone, did 
Theodora learn that Justinian had been there 
before her. 

"He has forgiven, and will forget," she mur- 
mured. " We shall both bury in the one grave our 
memories of the bitter past." 
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It was accomplished at last. The despised sup- 
pliant had triumphed, and the insult of the 
Cynegium was avenged — avenged by the blood 
of thirty thousand Greens. The iron scourge of 
retribution had descended on the rampant vice 
and iniquity of the Imperial city, wielded by the 
arm of her who had been its social victim, its 
outcast, and its shame; foreshadowing the still 
more tremendous chastisement which awaited it 
in future time. Horror and desolation fell upon 
the blood-soaked Hippodrome ; it echoed not for 
many a year to come the whirlwind rush of chariot 
and steed, or the roar of maddened multitudes, and 
was peopled only, as shuddering rumour whispered, 
by the ghastly phantoms of the slain. 

m m m m m m 

My tale is told ; and yet for the satisfaction of 
some readers who may have conceived an interest 
in its pictures of a vanished Empire, there is some- 
thing more to tell. 
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The sanguinary struggle on the last day of 
" Nika " was not confined to the Hippodrome alone. 
Among the numerous corpses which strewed the 
thoroughfares of the city, were found those of 
Isidore and Barsumas, locked together in so fierce 
an embrace, that even in death the rigid fingers of 
both retained their clutch. 

Sittas was created Duke of Armenia, and returned 
after a while to his command in that province, 
where three years later he was killed in battle. 
His widow, Comito, married an Illustrious official 
of the Imperial household, and ended her days in 
great prosperity and state. 

Under the wing of Juliana Patricia poor Maria 
found shelter and comfort until the stately dame 
was gathered to her royal forefathers, when the 
desolate widow obtained permission to retire to 
Thessalonica, where she strove to forget her 
sorrows in the education of her sons^ whom she, 
not unwisely, destined for the Church. 

Within six months of his fictitious disgrace, 
John of Gappadocia was reinstated in his office 
of PrsBtorian Prefect. But neither in public nor 
private life did he amend his ways. He continued, 
nevertheless, to be the right hand of Justinian, 
untily having incurred the displeasure of the 
Empress, he was deprived of his honours and his 
fortune, and compelled to enter the priesthood ! 
His ambition seems to have soared even beyond 
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the Praetorian Prefecture; his prophetic vision 
foresaw that he would be one day clothed with the 
robe of Augustus, and the prophecy met its tamo 
fulfilment, when, at his compulsory ordination, he 
wore the vestment of a priest who rejoiced in that 
imperial patronymic. If the stars could not lie, 
they could certainly equivocate. This ornament of 
the Church retired, under favour of Justinian, to a 
luxurious exile in the Island of Cyzicus ; but the 
relentless enmity of Theodora pursued him, and he 
was banished to Upper Egypt ; after a further 
period of great poverty, he ventured to return to 
Constantinople, and then of a sudden disappeared 
again from society. 

Shortly afterwards, Fulcaris the Herulian, who 
had managed to elude the grasp of justice and 
organize a fresh gang of ruffians, was recaptured 
and executed. At the last moment, when the 
rope was round his neck, he declared with ferocious 
joy that he had been revenged upon the Cappa- 
docian ; his joy and his confession were cut short 
by death. 

An obscure Byzantine chronicler, of whose work 
only mutilated fragments survive, has recorded 
certain facts which may be accepted for what they 
are worth, as throwing some light on the nature of 
the Herulian's revenge. 

It appears that in the reign of Heraclius, nearly 
a century later, some workmen who were engaged 
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which has hitherto remained an impenetrable 
mystery. 

Under the will of Baro, the ferryman, the large 
property he had amassed was equally shared by 
Antonina and Belisarius. Demas and Giton both 
attained a green old age, and remained fast friends 
to their dying day. A large pension was awarded 
to Andreas in consideration of his double victory 
over the Persian champions, and he settled down 
eventually into the position of Gymnasiarch to the 
Imperial training schools. For the faithful Hermia 
such liberal provision was made, that her children 
became the founders of a line of wealthy merchants, 
and in the third generation attained to senatorial 
rank. 

And Belisarius ? I have reserved him to the end. 
This book commenced with the introduction of an 
innocent maiden, let its last page be devoted to a 
pure, chivalrous man. During the summer which 
followed the sedition of ** Nika," he received from 
the Empress Theodora his great reward, the hand 
of Antonina. Without her his crown of success still 
lacked its fairest jewel. Granted she was in no 
way worthy of him, she was the woman of his 
choice, the one passion of his life, and I, who have 
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in these pages bestowed upon him rank, glory, and 
wealth, have given him nothing half so precious 
or so dear. And here, at the zenith of his happi- 
ness, we leave him ; the zenith of his renown was 
yet to come. I love him too well to touch upon his 
future life or hers ; and abler pens than mine have 
written them. What if, through all suspicion and 
through every trial, his love and constancy endured, 
unshaken to the bitter end ? Who shall dare blame 
him for the glorious weakness ? And for her hero's 
sake let her faults be to us but as the "viewless 
airs,'* which roam between Sigaeum and the "Blue 
Symplegades." 



THE END. 
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